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NEWS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


Zim’s “Our Wonderful World” 
Sets Fast Pace Everywhere! 


ALREADY IN MAJOR SCHOOL aleeeieiaimmnhimeisrtcti 
SYSTEMS IN ALL 50 STATES Columbia Records Names Spencer 


Seldom in the history of publishing has for School and Library Distribution 


any educational work like Our Won Spencer Press now offers schools 
DERFUL WorLbD been accepted so rapidly and libraries what 1s undoubt- 
by the school systems of this country. This edly the finest selection of record- 
is due to the fact that teachers and librar- ings ever assembled for the en- 
ians have found in Our WonbeERFUL richment of any curriculum 


: As national School and Library 
WorLD an exciting new tool to capture . : 
. distributor for Columbia records, 








young people's imagination and encourage . Spencer now becomes a single 
them to use their full potentiality for learn- source for a wide selection of 
Ing audio material—available for 
OvurR WonbDERFUL WorRLD weaves thou- immediate shipment. Com- 
sands of superb articles on subjects of Dr. Herbert S. Zim, pletely cataloged by curriculum 
proved interest to young people into broad Editor-in-Chief of areas—such ats language, arts, 
“me *h explore the great realms of Our Wonderful World SOGH SEI, SEXOREES, SRNNNE 
themes which explore the g appreciation—Spencer’s Colum- 
knowledge. In organization and content One of America’s foremost bia collection offers everything 
the IS volumes of OuR Wonpereut aieetors ead edition from Beethoven to Bernstein 
Wor eb fit in beautifully with the philos- author of over 70 informa- Shakespeare to Mark Twain 
ophy and psychology of modern educa- tional books for young _ You will want your copy of Spencer's complete catalog of 
tion people. Over 10 000.000 C Olumbia school and library record offerings. Ask your 
: . Spencer Press representative or write to the address below 


copies of Dr. Zim’s books are Also, ask about Spencer's “Special School and Library Dis- 
DID You KNOW ? in use in schools, libraries count Plan” and see what it can mean in building your record 
and homes. library 
Over 120,000 librarians, teachers and chil- . 
dren were asked what they would like to have 
in a collection of stories, biographies and “Of the People—for the People" —that’s The American Peoples Encyclopedia 


poems for young people. With the help of their 


answers. Marjorie Barrows and her brilliant The American Peoples Encyclopedia is aptly it was the first encylopedia to be printed on 
stat? were preassured of the appeal and long- titled: these 20 volumes portray American offset and to present Transvision illustra- 
lived usefulness of the offerings in the Chil interests and the American background of tions—features only now being offered in 
dren’s Hour. Educators everywhere have history and ideals against a broad back- other encyclopedias. Its terseness, exten- 
acclaimed the Children’s Hour as being “the drop of world civilization and the varied sive cross references—the continuous broad 
most delightful among all literary offerings for cultures of other lands. By virtue of its up-dating program of its editorial board 
young people.” special organization, American Peoples, all contribute to its utility with formal 

while an adult encyclopedia, is exception- school work from the 7th grade through 

ally useful to young people. Ten years ago college, as well as for the informational 


ALSO FROM needs and interests of adult readers 
SPENCER PRESS... 






FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON 
ANY OF THESE 
SPENCER PRESS 
OFFERINGS, SEE YOUR 
SPENCER PRESS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
OR WRITE: 


School & Library Division 


- Spencer Press, Inc. 
179 North Michigan Avenue 
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Now available to schools and libraries from Players illustrated edit { Shakespeare The genuine Bookmaster holds the com ° 
Spencer Press, these four important Grosset & Three beautiful volumes, the Comedies, the plete set of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD with . Chicago 1, IMinois 
Dunlap series— Tragedies, the Histories and Poems. Lavishly additional shelves for supplementary books ° 
We-Were-There Books” + Signature Books’ « llustrated with 740 photographs of the maps, and other materials. Moves silently SPSS OS SSCS A SPSS VSS s 
Big Treasure Books’ + ‘The IMustrated Junior greatest contemporary actors in actual pro and smoothly —an attractive addition to any 
Library ductions of every one of Shakespeare's 37 classroom of library. Color: Smoky rose 
offer a popular combination of reader appeal plays. These books belong in every school Available in two and three shelf models 
and low cost college and public library—every English 
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THE COVER 


In St. Joseph this statue was erected in 1940 
to symbolize the starting point of the Pony 
Express that began operating April 3, 1860 be- 
tween St. Joseph and Sacramento. ‘The 1,980 
mile trip took from seven days and seventeen 
hours to ten days. Photo by: Massie, Missouri 


Resources Division 
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FREE FOLDERS 
ON SIGHT-SEEING 
EVERYWHERE! 


Here’s the best of sight-seeing in the 50 
United States, Canada, Mexico, the Carib- 
bean Islands, and Central America. In 120 
cities and national parks, Gray Line Sight- 
seeing Companies offer ‘‘official’’ tours. 
You'll get more out of your trip when you 
““Go Gray Line.’’ Our expert guides see to 
that. Gray Lines’ big-windowed buses 
eliminate your driving, parking and map- 
reading problems, too. Concentrate on 
what you see. Learn more. Bring more 
“home” to your students. Tell us where 
you're going and get your free folder. 
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Modern deluxe Crown Coach, designed 
especially for Gray Line Sight-seeing. 





The Gray Line 
Box 37 
Los Angeles 51, California 


| want to visit___ ES __(name 
of city or area). Send folder to: 


ee 
Address == 
City _State 
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SCHOOL HEALTH 


“Spectrum,” a monthly medical 
journal, places emphasis on _ school 
health in a special issue now being 
distributed. 

The 40-page magazine investigates 
several aspects of school health in- 
cluding: 

The role of a school physician in 
a large city. 

The operation of the school as a 
health center for its students. 

An analysis of the functioning of 
the school health team—physicians, 
dentists, nurses, teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents. 

The view point of a small commu- 
nity toward school health. 

The history and future prospects 
of school health. 

Single copies or bulk orders may 
be obtained without charge from 
Educational Services Department, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 800 Second 
Ave., i. E. It, Me. Fz. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES 
AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAMS 


Audio-visual education programs in 
28 selected school systems throughout 
the nation are described in a 96-page 
booklet just released by the Audio- 
Visual Council on Public Information 

The booklet “Improving Instruction 

3udgeting Your Audio-visual Pro- 
gram” was developed with the assist- 
ance of National Defense Education 
Act funds administered through the 
U. S. Office of Education’s Educa- 
tional Media Branch. 

The 28 programs represent a wide 
range in enrollment, type of school 
system, amount of total audio-visual 
budget, per pupil expenditure and the 
time the program has been operating. 

Single copies are available free 
from the Audio-visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


TEACHING AIDS 
FOR GIRLS’ SPORTS 


Four new teaching aids are now 
available from the Division of Girls 
and Women’s Sports of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation. 

“The 1960-62 Official Softball- 
Track and Field Guide”; “Selected 
Volleyball Articles”; “Speedball” and 
“Basketball” offer the latest teaching 
information available in each field 

Prices are Track and Field Guide, 
75 cents each; Volleyball, $1; Speed- 





ball, $1; Basketball, $1. Discounts 
are given for multiple orders. Write 
the Division of Girls and Women's 
Sports, 1201 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 





BOOKLET CATALOGUES 
1,200 EDUCATIONAL TAPES 


More than 1,200 educational tape 
recordings designed to provide 
schools with a permanent library of 
valuable listening material are now 
available nationally to schools. 

The collection covers such cate- 
gories as literature, music, science, 
social studies, health, conservation, 
foreign language, vocational guid- 
ance and speech correction. The li- 
brary of tapes is catalogued in a 
23-page booklet which may be or- 
dered through Magnetic Tape Dupli- 
cators, 7925 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 46, Calif., at the produc- 
tion cost of 50 cents. 


USAGE OF COMMUNITY 
RESOURCES DESCRIBED 


“Using Community Resource Per- 
sons in the Classroom,” a 32-page 
booklet designed to build readiness 
for using community resources in 
teaching, is available 

The booklet lists several ways of 
using interesting persons to spice up 
teaching on just about any subject. 
It is correlated with Harold R. Bot- 
trell’s “Teaching Tools: Find, Ar- 
range and Use Community Resources 
for Teaching.” 

The booklet may be obtained for 
590 cents per single copy from the 
Gulf School Research Development 
Association, 3801 Cullen Blvd., Hous- 
ton 4, Tex 


RUSSIAN EXAM QUESTIONS 
AVAILABLE IN PAMPHLET 


Final examination questions given 
to Russian secondary school students 
in major science and mathematics 
subjects have been made available 
by Science Materials Center to ac- 
quaint American educators with cur- 
riculum standards in the Soviet 
Union 

The 24-page booklet, “Final Exam- 
inations in the Russian Ten-Yea 
School,”” presents the Soviet exami- 
nations of 1958 

The booklet is available without 
charge from Science Materials Cen- 
ter, 59 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y 
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Charles Domke (right) is one of the few men we know who takes a positive 
delight in having his engine stall in sub-zero weather. He and Mechanic 
Verland Stout change gasoline blends frequently. When the engine stalls, they 

try another blend. Their objective, of course, is to find the perfect gasoline 

under various climatic and road conditions—and the true test is on the road itself! 


The gasoline that performs best in icy conditions will cause 

engine difficulty in hot weather. Standard gasoline formulas are 
changed twelve times a year to assure peak performance in every 
season, Mixtures also differ from one geographical location to 

another in order to offer customers more gasoline value for their dollar. 


STANDARD OLL 


APRIL. 1960 


..-SO yours 
won't! 


Charles Domke has one of the world’s most un- 
usual jobs. He tries to have engine trouble! 

He’s a Project Automotive Engineer at 
Standard Oil. In all kinds of weather—hot, cold, 
wet, dry, low barometer, high barometer—he 
goes driving. First thing you know, he’ll stop 
and change fuel, put in a different blend of 
gasoline to see what happens. If it stalls, he 
doesn’t call a tow truck. He just puts in an 
other blend of gasoline. 

You might say he makes his engine stall...so 
yours won't! 

What Mr. Domke and other automotive en 
gineers learn from these constant experiments 
is used to give you gasoline that is blended es 
pecially for the region of the country in which 
you live and also for the season 

It may surprise you to learn that /2 or more 
seasonal changes are made in Standard gasoline 
every year! It is adjusted for temperature, 
humidity? altitude and other factors that affect 
gasoline performance in your area 

A pioneer in petroleum research, Standard 
Oil is famous for its “‘firsts’’ in petroleum prog- 
ress. Since our first research laboratory opened 
70 years ago, our scientists have been respon 
sible for many major petroleum advances—from 
making a barrel of oil yield more gasoline to dis 
covering a way to get more oil out of the earth 

Charles Domke and other scientists at 
Standard Oil and its affiliated companies are 
searching continually for ways to make oil 
products serve you better...to make petroleum 
more useful to more people than ever before! 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
For a company, good citizenship is more than 
obeying the law and paying taxes. It is looking 
ahead, planning for the future, making im- 
provements. America has grown to greatness 
on research conducted by private business for 
the benefit of all. 
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JOHN L. BRACKEN, 68, died Feb- 

Ol | ruary 27 at Palo Alto, Calif. Mr. 
Bracken served as superintendent of 

’ Clayton public schools for 33 years 
~ until his retirement four years ago. 
e He was president of the Missouri 
that children learn more, teachers expend State Teachers Association in 1930. 


less energy with the true, tried, and tested teach- He was on the board of the St. Louis 
ing methods used in the ARITHMETIC WE wg Bestaagge des plage! mie 
NEED SERIES by Buswell, Brownell, Sauble. Mr. Bracken served as president of 


, . ‘pe we the American Association of School 
aver! for orades ‘ 9 Ss a : = 
Weaver! For grades 1 and 2—NUMBERS WE Administrators in 1949-50. 


NEED by Brownell-Weaver . . . for grades 
3-8 ARITHMETIC WE NEED texts by CLIO ADELE SCHOENE, former 


principal and teacher in the Milan 
High School for many years, died at 
her home February 16. 


Buswell-Brownell-Sauble. Also functional teach- 
ing manuals (with facsimile pages and answers). 
workbooks and teachers’ editions, term tests. 
answer booklets, visual and manipulative aids HAROLD LEE RILEY, 46, who 
a complete. unparalleled arithmetic program! started teaching in the Smithville 
High School in 1945 and had served 
as principal of the high school since 
1950, died suddenly at school Feb- 


GINN AND COMPANY ruary 26. Mr. Riley, a veteran of 


World War II, had taught at Bogard, 





205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 Missouri, and Leon, Iowa 
Represented by: Cliff R. Keisker, 403 Anderson St., Warrensburg, Mo.: H. H. FREEMAN, retired repre- 
Bill M. Williams, 5455 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo.; J. Wendell sentative of Beckley Cardy Company, 
Jeffries, 826 Brookfield Ave., Brookfield, Mo.: Leland C. Smith. died in Springfield, March 5. 


Box 31, Houston, Mo. 
DONALD 8S. STEPHENS, 46, Vice- 


Principal of Southwest High School 
in Kansas City, was stricken fatally 
February 18 while watching a basket- 
ball game in the Southeast High 
School gymnasium in Kansas City. 
He had been vice-principal at South- 
west three years and held the same 
position at East High School several 
years. 











Teachers... . Skilled Students 
(Male and Female) 


SUMMER WORK ua * 


Earn extra money 
doing office work 


Work a few days... vacation a few days 


Earn top hourly rates... NO FEES TO PAY 

Work the hours you want... the days you want 

You will be our employee ... we pay you weekly 

Temporary assignments in all work classifications 

Thousands of teachers have worked for us during their vacations 








RUTH MOORE, primary teacher 
in the Maplewood-Richmond Heights 
system since 1931, died February 29. 
Before coming to this district she 
taught at Memphis, Gorin and Rit- 
enour. 












B. G. SHACKELFORD, 98, former 
assistant superintendent of instruc- 
tion and a principal in the St. Louis 
public school system for 33 years, 
died February 17 in St. Louis. 


THEO. J. FLUETSCH, a former 
Gasconade County teacher, died Feb- 
ruary 2 in St. Louis. 

Write Today . . . 
to our office in the city where you'd 


like to work and tell us what type of 
OFFICES work you can do. 


ae 1 tatiana Avenue E M P LOYE R S 
OVERLOAD, 


ST. LOUIS MISS JENNIE M. LAMPE, 72, a 
«++e++++818 Olive Street COMpPany ¢ retired Springfield teacher, died Feb- 
ruary 15 in Springfield. A graduate 

OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST ; of Southwest Missouri State College, 

Executive offices: Foshay Tower, Miss Lampe taught 50 years in 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota f Springfield, including service at Pip- 


MRS. ELLEN BALDWIN HOLL- 
ENBECK, 58, a teacher at La Monte 
High School, died February 17 in La 
Monte. She was a graduate of Cen- 
tral Missouri State College and also 
taught at Green Ridge High School. 
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In 3 million years Mercury's ellipse 


will rotate around the sun 











Work. The heart does enough work in 12 hours to 
lift a 65-ton tank car one foot off the ground. 





ONE TON OF IRON AND 
STEEL MAKES... 


_. , 32 BICYCLES 


New help for teachers and students in the 


1960 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful Arithmetic” helps you 
develop greater understanding 


Arithmetic is being increasingly recognized as the 
keystone of understanding, both in social studies and 
science. The insight that mathematical definitions 
can give to other learnings emphasizes the need for 
combining this area of the curriculum with practi- 
cally every other subject. Recognizing this factor, 
World Book editors have completely revised all 
articles in the field of mathematics. 


Content and organization of these new articles are 
designed especially for the needs of today’s schools 


You'll also find the single alphabetical arrangement 
of value; several pupils can work from different vol- 
umes of World Book Encyclopedia at the same time! 


APRIL, 1960 





FREE 


Reprint of the new 
service unit for 
teachers, “Arithmetic 
Gains New Meanings 
With World Book En 
cyclopedia 


Now in 20 
Volumes & 

2,800,000 
: ae finer 
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Write to your local World Book Manager: 


V. Deacon Lile 
1401 Brentwood Blvd. 
St. Louis 17, Missouri 


Herbert Verg 
6225 Brookside Blvd. 
Kansas City 10, Missouri 











You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you'll thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 
the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 
scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


eC f; g, ifi 
581. Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Plaza 9-4433 








We Publish Missouri 
Books for Missouri 
Schools. A Book In- 
tended for 49 States 
Can't Be Missouri 
History. 





OUR HOME STATE 


By Dr. ROBERT F. KARSCH, University of Mo. 


NEW EXCITING text in paper cover for the Fourth Grade on 


MISSOURI HISTORY and CUSTOMS. 


Hard to find material that 


fourth grade teachers desperately need to teach the UNIT ON 
OUR HOME STATE OF MISSOURI. 

Size 8 by 10, 128 pages; large clear type; 50% illustrations; pages 
for pupil fill-ins may be used or not as desired; numerous pupil 


activities and study questions. 


Teacher’s Manual available soon. 
THE MISSOURI CITIZEN 


3y Dr. Karsch 





Violette’s 

HIGH SCHOOL 

HISTORY OF MISSOURI, 
by Forrest Wolverton. 








The old master - 
modernized with history ing 
to date. Cloth bound, over bound 
400 pages. Price, $3.25 F 





For the Upper Grades 
this 
more than 400 pages. 
now ready. 


Price $2.69, less school discount. 


All Missouri is us- 
History textbook. Cloth 
Third edition 
Price $4.65, less school discount. 


Missouri 


STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


5802 Helen 


St. Louis 21, Mo. 


Avenue 
Phone EV 2-1900 








MATE PLANS APRIL 9 
MEETING IN COLUMBIA 


The spring meeting of the Missouri 
Association of Teachers of English 
will be held all day Saturday, April 
9, at Hickman High School in Co- 
lumbia. 

Registration will be from 9 to 9:30 


a.m. and a short business meeting 
and panel discussion will round out 
the morning session. Alfred Sterling 
of Stephens College will be one of 
the panelists. 

The afternoon session will begin 
with luncheon at 12:30. The Hick- 
man speech choir will provide the 


entertainment. Professor William H. 


Jones of the University of Missouri 
will be the guest speaker. His sub- 
ject will be “The Humanities as 
Satellites.”’ 


Reservations for the luncheon must 
reach Miss Ruth Ingrum, Hickman 
High School, by Wednesday, April 6, 
price $1.40. Registration fee of 50 
cents may be included making a total 
of $1.90. 


ACE SCHEDULES 
MAY 7 CONFERENCE 
IN JEFFERSON CITY 


“Good Days for Children” will be 
the theme of the Missouri Association 
for Childhood Education Study Con- 
ference May 7 at the Missouri Hotel 
in Jefferson City. 

Dr. Glenn E. Barnett of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin will be 
the featured speaker. Study groups 
will be held in the afternoon. 


FAMILY RELATIONS 
COUNCIL PLANS STATE 
CONFERENCE APRIL 23 


The Missouri Council on Family 
Relations will hold its annual con- 
ference Saturday, April 23, at the 
North Kansas City Community 
YMCA, 2700 Buchanan, in North 
Kansas City. 

Registration will be at 9:15 with 


session at 10 a.m 
David Fulcomer, Iowa State Col- 
lege professor in family sociology 
and marriage counselor, will speak 
on “Communication in Family Life.” 

Two sectional meetings will be held 


the 
Dr. 


first general 


in the morning, the first on ‘“Com- 
munication Between Husband and 
Wife” and the second on “Communi- 
cation Between Parents and Chil- 
dren.” 


The afternoon general session will 


be on “Mass Communication Media 
and Family Living’ with Dr. W. 


Department of 
and Family at Stephens 
moderator of a panel. 

Registrations and luncheon reser- 
vations may be sent to Dr. Esthe 
E. Prevey, Director, Family Life Edu- 
cation, Kansas City Public Schools, 
1840 East 8th St., Kansas City 24, 
not later than April 15. 

A copy of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to P. K. Houdek, 
1020 McGee, Kansas City. 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 
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0 raise money for your school 


Community Projects Dept. 


1960 


Eastman, Ga. 


® 





r-------! 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 
profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 


coupon today for details. No obligation. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 


and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 





i: 

i 

| 

| 

! 

Check Amt. Name—__— — | 
you want | 
to raise: Address___ een = =— } 
$250 City ite ees 
peng Name of School | 
$1,000 a i 

$ — Approx. No. students who will sell | 

J 


























The University of Missouri, College of Education Announces 


THIS WE BELIEVE 
ABOUT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A Conference on Elementary Education 


June 27 to July 1, 1960 
Featuring 
The Elementary Principalship 
Kindergarten Education 
Reading in the Elementary School 
Arithmetic in the Elementary School 
Elementary Special Education 


Keynote Addresses by 
Hanne Hicks, Professor of Education, University of Indiana 


Lucile Lindberg, Professor of Education, Queens College, Flushing N.Y.; 
Vice President, Association for Childhood Education 


Maurice Hartung, Professor of Education, University of Chicago 


Mary Austin, Professor of Education, Harvard University; President-Elect, Interna- 
tional Reading Association 


Agnes Mahoney, Principal, Clemens Vonnegut Elementary School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


Herbert Schooling, Superintendent of School, Webster Groves, Mo. 


This conference combines the usual Reading, Kindergarten, and Special Education Conferences of 
the College of Education. The Elementary Principalship and Arithmetic in the Elementary School are new 
areas added this year. As in the past, there will be no registration fee for the conference. 


The conference will feature a week of addresses, panel discussions, workshop experiences, discus- 
sion-demonstrations, and social activities. One may attend any part or all of the conference. 


“This We Believe About Elemeniary Education” is planned especially for 


Elementary Classroom 
Teachers, Principals, Supervisors and Administrators. 


Those wishing housing for the entire five days may secure University dormitory 
facilities. Advanced reservations will be necessary for University housing, conference 


luncheons and dinners. See your principal or county superintendent for complete 
details or write to: 


DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


23 Jesse Hall University of Missouri Columbia, Mo. 
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School Aid Bill Needs to be Amended 
to Include Teachers’ Salaries 


Letters to Congressmen now 
will increase Amendment's 
Chances for Adoption 


Although the United States Senate passed 
a bill, S-8, February 4, providing funds for both 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, the 
House of Representatives now has under con- 
sideration H.R. 10128 that would provide only 
funds for school construction. 

The same procedure will need to be fol- 
lowed in the House of Representatives as was 
followed in the Senate. S-8 as introduced in 
the Senate provided only funds for school con- 
struction. Because there was enough interest on 
the part of the Senators in adding teachers’ 
salaries, the Clark-Monroney Amendment was 
adopted by the Senate so that funds would be 
available for both school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

It will be recalled that the House Education 
and Labor Committee early in this session of 
Congress approved the Metcalf Bill, H.R. 22, 
which was then sent to the Rules Committee of 
the House. Here the bill has been kept on ice 
with apparently no chance for it to be given a 
rule so that it can be considered by the House. 
In view of this a Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee drafted H.R. 
10128 known as the School Construction Assist- 
ance Act of 1960 and referred it to the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee for its considera- 
tion. 

The Education and Labor Committee re- 
ported the bill favorably March 15. 

The bill was so drafted that it is believed 
the House Rules Committee will be inclined to 
give it a rule so that it may be considered by 
the House and could be up for consideration 
by the time this issue is received. 

Congressman Metcalf has introduced H.R. 
10764 which is identical to S-8 as amended and 
the plan is to try and substitute this measure 
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for H.R. 10128 on the floor of the House. 

S-8, the McNamara-Hart Bill including the 
Clark-Monroney amendment, has the following 
important features: 

The amount of money authorized is based 
on the number of school-age children, multiplied 
by $20 each year. 

The states have freedom of choice in using 
allotted funds as between teachers’ salaries and 
school construction. 

Grants to the states are made on the basis 
of number of school-age children in relation to 
the per capita income in that state. 

Equalization formula requires states to 
match federal grants on a sliding formula, after 
the first year. 

Clear cut prohibition of all federal controls. 

The measure would provide *19,695,000 
per year for Missouri or about $550 per teacher. 

H.R. 10128 authorizes appropriations of 
$325 million for each of the three next fiscal 
years. The allotments to the states are based 
on school-age population, while the funds re- 
main available for three years. The second and 
third years require dollar-for-dollar matching 
with state funds. These last two years the states 
have the option of accepting and matching cap- 
ital grants or of receiving and matching commit- 
ments to make interest and principal payments 
on an equivalent amount of bonds or a combina- 
tion of both. 

The chance of substituting H.R. 10764 on 
the House floor depends very much on the 
amount of interpretation of school needs received 
by congressmen immediately. Letters, telegrams 
and telephone calls from teachers, parents, 
school board members and civic leaders need to 
reach your congressmen now. 

In addition to messages going to your con- 
gressmen, you should write the Vice-president 
and the President of the United States, giving 
them your viewpoint in regard to the need for 
school funds from the federal government to 
insure a quality education program in every 
state. 











Classroom 
Discipline 
James A. Reynolds 


Hoech Junior High School 
Ritenour Schools 


Just how important is discipline ? 
ask the student who is failing 
sophomore English because his 
previous English class was in 
such disorder that he did not get 
the needed background. 
ask the principal who, in the 
presence of guests, has just been 
embarrassed by conditions in 
several of the rooms. 
ask the teacher who has just 
lost her job because she could 
not maintain satisfactory con- 
trol. 

While these people may not agree 
on the kind of discipline needed or 
the best means of obtaining it, they 
will certainly agree that it is an im- 
portant concern. 

The ability to maintain good 
classroom control is widely recog- 
nized as one of the most important 
successful 


factors contributing to 


teaching. Observation reveals that 
the management of pupil behavior is 
frequently the major worry and the 
greatest cause of frustration on the 
part of both new and experienced 
teachers. 

Some teachers find the solution to 
the problem of classroom control 
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during their first year, while others 
continue to have difficulty year after 
year. One of the most important 
factors in bringing about improve- 
ment is the teacher’s willingness to 
accept the responsibility for im- 
proving conditions. Passive accept- 
ance, rationalization, or the shifting 
of blame only succeed in perpet- 
uating the status quo; or worse, en- 
couraging further deterioration. The 
teacher must recognize the im- 
portance of discipline, develop a 
sound philosophy with regard to it 
and resolve to deal with it effectively. 

The second step involves seeking 
causes for the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and trying alternative ap- 
proaches until a solution is found. 
Teachers often find it helpful to dis- 
cuss the situation with supervisors, 
fellow teachers or the principal. 
Professional reading, observation of 
other classes and student evaluations 


are additional sources of assistance. 


The Purpose of Discipline 

Good discipline is essential for two 
reasons: the development of de- 
sirable behavior patterns and crea- 
tion of an atmosphere conducive to 
learning. Thus, discipline is not an 
end in itself, but a means of ac- 
complishing the aims of education. 

Growth from infancy to maturity 
involves a series of successive tasks 
which must be mastered. One of the 
areas of importance centers about 
the process of developing increasing- 
ly greater independence and _re- 
sponsibility with regard to one’s be- 
havior. ‘The school must provide 
children with experiences to assist 
them in developing a set of values 
that will lead to responsible adult 
behavior. 

It is not enough to recognize only 
individual needs. The teacher must 
be aware also of the necessity of 
providing for group and institutional 
needs. 

A desirable classroom condition 
might be described as a controlled 
situation in which the teacher and 
class are working harmoniously to- 
ward commonly set goals. This con- 
dition exists if the behavior is ap- 
propriate for the age, maturity, in- 
telligence and social background of 


the students and if it is appropriate 


to the learning experience. Freedom 
and individuality are permitted with- 
in limits set by the teacher, but 
transgressions are immediately met 
by measures to re-establish the 


limits. 


Preventive Discipline 

One of the most important factors 
in achieving good classroom control 
is the establishment of appropriate 
teacher-pupil relationships. It is 
necessary for the teacher to help stu- 
dents to understand and accept the 
desired relation. It should be an 
adult-child or adult-adolescent rela- 
tionship, based upon mutual respect 
and dignity. One should not make 
the mistake of attempting to buy 
popularity at the expense of respect 
or failing to exercise needed leader- 
ship and authority. 

The quality of instruction is an 
important factor in classroom con- 
trol. Good teaching involves careful 
planning, a thorough knowledge of 
subject matter and the employment 
of sound teaching techniques. In- 
struction and assignments must be 
planned so that they are appropriate 
for the ability and achievement level 
of all students in the group. 

The importance of the first few 
days of the vear cannot be over- 
emphasized. Students should im- 
mediately get the impression that 
school has begun in earnest and that 
things are going to proceed in a busi- 
ness-like manner. Plans should be 
made to keep the students produc- 
tively occupied while the teacher 
passes out books and takes care of 
necessary clerical matters. 

Too much freedom should not be 
allowed at the beginning of the 
school year. It will be much easier 
to allow increased freedom later. 
As the 
teacher gets to know his students and 


than it will be to restrict it. 


as they learn what he expects, it will 
be possible to determine the amount 
of freedom that can safely be per- 
mitted. The amount of humor and 
informality should depend upon the 
teacher’s ability to control the sit- 
uation. 

An explanation of the course and 
expected behavior should be given on 
the first day. The purpose of this 
explanation is to indicate the kind 
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of behavior that is expected, not to 
set forth numerous specific rules. Al- 
though this procedure avoids the 
necessity of student experimentation, 
it does not eliminate testing to see if 
the teacher will follow through. 


Fcourre activities should be 
planned so that they may be car- 
ried out with a minimum amount 
of confusion. Systems should be de- 
vised for distributing materials, tak- 
ing attendance, collecting home- 
work, making assignments and mov- 
ing from one room to another. 
Students should seldom be excused 
to leave the room. This approach 
helps to develop responsibility and 
Per- 


room 


avoids needless interruptions. 
mitting to leave the 


gives the impression that the activi- 


many 


ties being conducted are not very 
important. It is seldom wise to per- 
mit more than one student to be out 
of the room at the same time. 

The teacher should insist that stu- 
dents follow all general school rules. 
To do otherwise is not only unfair 
to the principal and other staff mem- 
bers, but also lowers the students’ 
respect for the teacher and her re- 
quests. Poor rules should be changed, 
not ignored. 

Enough work should be provided 
to keep all students busy. Some 
teachers have found extra credit as- 
signments of greater difficulty are not 
only of educational value, but also a 
means of keeping students occupied 
when they have finished their reg- 
ular work. 

Classroom control should be con- 
sidered when planning the seating 
arrangement. One 
teacher is frequently better than one 


made by the 


in which students are allowed to 
choose for themselves. This permits 
the teacher to consider numerous ed- 
ucational and control factors. 

One of the more important fac- 
tors in preventing problems or min- 
imizing their seriousness is alertness. 
A teacher who stands while teaching 
will find that more learning results 
and fewer problems arise. Moving 
about the room during supervised 
study time permits the teacher to give 
more help to the students, to be more 
aware of learning difficulties and to 
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decrease the likelihood of misbe- 
havior. 

Guide Lines: 

1. Begin class promptly. 

2. Be consistent in your requests 

3. Avoid creating situations that 
encourage students to lie, cheat 
or steal. 

4. Be alert to the attention span 
of students and vary the work 
accordingly. 

5. Permit only one student to 
talk at a time, and then only 
with permission. 

6. Make the classroom neat and 

attractive. 

Consider special holidays and 


~I 


events that may affect control 
and plan accordingly. 

8. Provide comfortable physical 
conditions. 

9. Do not attempt to teach while 
there is disorder. 

10. Come to school in good phys- 
ical and mental health. 
While preventive measures may 
greatly reduce the number of prob- 
lems, they cannot entirely eliminate 
them. Even the best teachers have 
to deal with occasional breaches of 


acceptable behavior. 


Handling Problem Situations 


When handling problem situations, 
consideration should be given to the 
improvement of basic attitudes and 
the immediate alteration of surface 
behavior. These two approaches 
serve respectively to provide for the 
development of desirable behavior 
patterns and to maintain an atmos- 
phere which is conducive to learn- 
ing. 

Changing attitudes is based upon 
the assumption that misbehavior pre- 
sents a learning situation. Mistakes 
in behavior, like mistakes in arith- 
metic, frequently indicate a need for 
greater student knowledge or un- 
derstanding. 

Changing attitudes involves look- 
The 


teacher should find out as much as 


ing for causes of behavior. 
possible about the student, his ability, 
past achievement, social adjustment 
and home background. In order to 
obtain this information, the teache: 
will wish to study the student's per- 
with other 


manent record, consult 


y 
> 


teachers and observe the student in 
various situations. 

An individual conference may pro- 
information The 


vide valuable 


teacher should calmly present the 


problem in a manner which shows 
disapproval of specific behavior and 
not of the individual. He should fee] 
that he is accepted as a person and 
that the teacher wants to help him 
improve his behavior. It is frequent- 
ly helpful, following correction of a 
student, to show him that vou do not 
hold a grudge. This may be done 
by showing an interest in him or his 
work at the first opportunity. The 
student should be given an oppor- 
tunity to explain his behavior and to 
discover why it is inappropriate 
Appealing to the maturity and self- 
control of the individual is often 
helpful. 

Learning more about the student 
and his problems may make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to alter the en- 
vironment in a manner that will 
avoid future problem situations by 
providing alternative means for the 
student to meet his needs 

The 


help of counselors, social workers o1 


teacher may find that the 


other specialized personnel is needed 
Some problems are beyond the scope 
of the school and should be referred 
to outside agencies 

Ihe second consideration in deal- 
ing with problem situations—the im- 


mediate alteration of surface be- 


havior—is essential in preserving or- 
der. Failure to act frequently results 
in loss of respect and jeopardizes the 
teacher’s ability to maintain control 

The key to successful group con- 
trol may be recognized as preventing 
from 


problems spreading to the 


group level. Group misbehavior 
usually begins with one or two stu- 
dents and spreads when it is un- 


checked. 


will usually 


Controlling the leaders 


prevent difficulty with 


the remainder of the students 
Many teachers are faced with the 
persistent and annoying problems of 
whispering, unexcused tardiness and 
talking out in class. The general ap- 


proach to these disturbances might 


be summed up —politely ask, firmly 

tell and emphatically prove 
The first time a student misbe- 
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haves he should be politely asked to 
conform. When possible it is bette: 
to use a positive statement telling 
the student what he should do rather 
than what he should not do. This 
reduces the likelihood of a negative 
response. The teacher should avoid 
making these verbal requests too fre- 
quently. When there is no response ot 
it is only temporary, the problem be- 
comes more serious because of its 
chronic nature. When the request 
does not bring about improved con- 
ditions it is necessary to tell the stu- 
dent firmly that you will not tolerate 
a continuation of the problem. With- 
out making threats, the consequences 
of further misbehavior should be 
clearly pointed out. The teacher 
should be careful that the statements 
made do not exceed her authority to 
carry them out. 

When the misbehavior involves a 
few students, the teacher should talk 
to the students individually. In pri- 
vate, the student does not have an 
audience to impress and is therefore 
more likely to make the desired re- 
sponse. 

If the problem still persists afte: 
the previous steps have been taken, 
it is necessary for the teacher to prove 
emphatically that she can control 
the situation. The student has been 
given a reasonable opportunity to 
solve the problem in a pleasant man- 
ner and has rejected it. The third 
step involves removal of the student 
from the group or the use of punish- 
ment. The teacher should keep in 
mind that the purpose of punish- 
ment is to improve behavior, not to 
get revenge. Therefore, the least 
severe punishment that will achieve 
the desired results should be utilized. 

If firmness is used in conjunction 
with kindness and fairness, it should 
seldom be necessary to proceed be- 
yond the asking and telling stages. 
The knowledge that punishment will 
be used if necessary is usually suf- 
ficient to get the desired results from 
one of the less severe measures. 

When more serious problems, such 
as defiance, fighting or willful de- 
struction of property arise, the pro- 
cedure should begin with telling on 
punishing: or in extreme cases, re- 


ferral to the principal. This may al- 


Tinker Toys for 


Solid Geometry 


By Robert Wilson 
Macon High School 


“Is this purchase order payment 
for a box of tinker toys correct?” 
the confused superintendent’s secre- 
tary asked. 

I assured her that the bill was to 
be paid by the mathematics depart- 
ment and invited her to visit one of 
my solid geometry classes for a dem- 
onstration of how they were used. 
Although the bewildered secretary 
refused, the offer was accepted by 
my principal. 

He told me after class that the 
students actually seemed to enjoy us- 
ing the tinker toys. I hope the read- 
er will benefit from an explanation. 

A basic set of tinker toys consists 
of 100 to 200 pieces of wood and 
paper, the wood pieces being sticks 
and circles. The stick are in lengths 
ol 14”, 216", 344", 5° and 7%’ 
each length a different color. The 
circles have a diameter of 13° 
and a thickness of 5@”. The circles 
have eight holes drilled around 
the outside directed toward the 
center of the block of wood, <A 
hole of the same diameter has been 
drilled completely through the block 
at the center. I discarded the paper 
pieces, small strips of cardboard, usu- 


ally colored green, in favor of large 





so be necessary when (1) the prob- 
lem persists despite the corrective 
measures of the teacher, (2) group 
control is threatened or (3) when 
the problem endangers the accom- 
plishment of curricular and_ be- 
havioral goals. 
The classroom teacher should 
handle most breaches of acceptable 
behavior. This has the dual value 
of strengthening the teacher's posi- 
tion with the students and permits 
the principal to deal more effective- 
ly with a smaller number of cases. 
Despite the desirability of a teacher 
handling her own discipline, she 
should not hesitate to ask for help 


when it is really needed. 
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rectangular strips. 5” by 7° file 
cards are very good. 

For further reference let us call 
the sticks “lines,” the circles “points” 
and the file cards “planes.” It is 
evident now how we are to use tinker 
toys in solid geometry. 

Many models may be constructed 
using the described bits of wood and 
paper. Almost all of the elementary 
models mentioned bv Miles C. Hart- 
ley in his “A Laboratory Approach 
to Solid Geometry” in the EFight- 
eenth Yearbook of the 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


National 


can be made. 

The “points” are large enough 
that a “line” stuck in the “point” 
will stand vertically by itself. (The 
flat surface of the desk or table 
serves well as a plane upon which 
to place the models. The student 
readily sees that a “point” sitting on 
the plane belongs in the plane. By 
using the tinker toys in this manner 
the instructor has both hands free to 
write on the chalkboard or to point 
to the model and show just how the 
theorem is illustrated. 

The students themselves are the 
best sources of ideas for use of the 
tovs. I am a believer in much oral 
discussion, so if we have a model of 
the theorem before the class, it is 
very easy for the student to explain 
his thinking. For example he could, 
without leaving his seat, state that 
in a given problem the red line is 
perpendicular to the green line, be- 
cause the red line is perpendicular to 
the plane the green line is in, at the 
point of intersection. 

Another useful demonstration may 
be made by showing that a quadri- 
lateral does not have to be in a plane. 

Rather than go into details about 
theorems and how they may be dem- 
onstrated, I leave the reader a hope 
that he will experiment with a set 
ol tinker toys. Finding how useful 
the inexpensive bundle of sticks and 
blocks can be, is a rewarding expe- 
rience and pays great dividends in 


the geometry class. 
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Historic Mail-carrying Service Celebrates 100th Birthday 


April three marks the beginning 
of the centennial celebrations of the 
famous Pony Express. 

Most of the daring riders of the 
famous mail-carrying service which 
began April 3, 1860 between St. 
Joseph, Mo. and Sacramento, Cal. 
were very young men-——many of them 
in their teens. 

An advertisement of the times in 
San Francisco, seeking Pony Express 
“Wanted 


skinny, wiry fellows not over 18. 


riders, stated: young, 
Must be expert riders, willing to risk 
death daily. Orphans _ preferred. 
Wages $25 a week...” 

Young men entering Pony Express 
Service, operated by the famous 
transportation firm of Russell, Ma- 
jors & Waddell, were given a Bible. 
These are very rare today. 

Riders were required also to take 
this oath upon entering service : 

“I hereby swear, before the Great 
and Living God, that, during my 
engagement while Lam an employee 
of Russell, Majors & Waddell, I will. 
under no circumstances, use profane 
language: that I will drink no in- 
toxicating liquor; that I will not 
quarrel or fight with any other em- 
ployee of the firm, and that in every 
respect I will conduct myself honest- 
ly, be faithful to my duties, and so 
direct all my acts as to win the con- 
fidence of my employer. So help me 
God.” 

The youthful Pony Express riders 
consistently outran Indian pursuers 
while carrying the mails through the 
wilderness, often through blinding 
snows and howling storms, and in ex- 
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tremes of heat and cold. Only one 
Pony Express rider was lost to the 
Indians. 

Johnnie Fry (or “Frey” according 
to some writers) is credited by some 
accounts with being the first Pony 
Express rider to leave St. Joseph on 
April 3, 1860. He was little more 
than a boy when he entered the Ex- 
press services. He was a native Mis- 
sourian, weighing less than 125 
pounds. An early account states: 

“Though small in stature, he was 
every inch a man. His run was from 
St. Joseph to Seneca, Kansas, about 
80 miles, which he covered in an av- 
erage of 121% miles an hour, includ- 
ing all stops.” He later entered the 
Union Army, and was killed in 1865 
in a hand-to-hand fight in which he 


was credited with killing five assail- 


le, 
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ants before he was killed himsell 

William “Bill” James, a native 
Virginian, was credited at 18 with 
being one of the best of the Pony 
Express riders over a route in No 
vada through some of the most sav 
age Indian country. 

According to Alexander Majors ol 
the Russell, Majors and Waddell 
firm, in a book published in 1895 
“Seventy Years on the Frontier” 
William F. “Bill” Cody was a Pony 
Express rider, in his early teens when 
he entered the famous mail service 
Cody is credited with many notabk 
feats, including a ride aggregating 
384 miles without any real rest 
period, which is referred to by some 
authorities as probably the longest 
continuous performance ol its kind 
not only in the annals of the Pony 
Express, but in any other courier 

service in history. 

None of the Pony Express young 
men had an opportunity to grow old 
in the Service. In October, 1861, 
the cross-country telegraph was com- 
pleted and the Pony Express was 
terminated, Despite its short life, it 
was credited with many important 
contributions, including the fact that 
it helped to keep East and West 
joined during the early crucial days 
of the Civil War. 

Although the Pony Express was 
short lived, it will be very much alive 


this vear. 
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Still standing in St. Joseph are the Pony Express stables, mute evidence of a short 
but colorful bit of our past. During the eighteen months of operation, the business 
grossed about $90,000. Expenses, which included upkeep of eight riders, 420 
horses, and 190 relay stations are estimated at about $475,000. 


> 
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The Nation Needs 


Fewer Fence - Sitters 








| 
By Charles E. Gray, Jr. 


Instructor in History Department and 
Supervisor of Student Teachers in His- 
tory Department Training School 
Illinois Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois 
Formerly, Chairman, History Depart- 
ment, Parkview High School, Spring- 
field, Missouri. 


E all realize that young peo- 
W ple need to be proficient in 
certain skills and form attitudes and 
understandings necessary for a 
worthwhile and satisfying life. As 
teachers, we often talk of the values 
we hope to impart to the young peo- 
ple with whom we work. 

However, we sometimes get so in- 
volved with the specifics that we for- 
get that underlying all else is the 
fact that all young people need to 
develop a sound, meaningful phi- 
losophy of life. A young person with- 
out such a philosophy soon finds that 
life has little real meaning for him. 
As a result he drifts through life with 
no sense of direction. It is no co- 
incidence that the world’s first great 
teachers were themselves _ philos- 
ophers. 

Our schools cannot afford to neg- 
lect their responsibilities in this vital 
area. The individual teacher's role 
in this process is to guide and stim- 
ulate the student. As a philosophy 
slowly evolves the student must learn 
to make careful value judgments on 
the various issues and ideas that are 
of importance him and the so- 
ciety of which he is a part. Such 
value judgments cannot be arrived 
at in a haphazard fashion; thought, 
study and experience are the pre- 
requisites of sound decisions. Never- 
theless, young people should get in 
the habit, while still in school, of 
forming opinions and learning to be- 


lieve in basic principles. In short, 
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they should begin applying thei 
philosophy of life to the events and 


experiences that make up their every 


day life. 
Nation Needs Thinkers 


Our nation needs thinking people 
who have carefully developed their 
philosophies of life into sets of prin- 
ciples and values by which they live. 
Unfortunately, there is always a 
shortage of people who are in the 
habit of doing something about their 
beliefs, people who have backbones 
and the courage of their convictions. 
The need is for fewer fence-sitters 
and bystanders and for more people 
who will actively work for the things 
in which they believe. Mere lip- 
service is not enough. 

On matters of principle people 
need to make up their minds and 
then act, instead of leaving all of the 
Often it is 
found that some people stand for 
only one thing, namely, THEM- 
SELVES! Consequently, there is a 
mad rush for the fence when the 


real work to others. 


chips are down. The fences of 
Americans are overcrowded. Some 
spend a lifetime perched like a fowl 
on the barnyard fence. To illustrate 
this point here are a few common 
examples where individuals refuse 
really to commit themselves: 

(1) Those who claim to be poli- 
tical independents and refuse to 
“dirty” their hands with any kind of 
political activity. 

(2) Those who will not get in- 

volved in controversial issues because 
it is too much trouble or risk. 
(3) Those who will not express 
their ideas or opinions because they 
fear someone might disagree or that 
it will be unpopular. 


t) Those who always vote with 


rT 


the majority because they feel it is 
proper to be on the popular side. 

5) Those who join a particulan 
church because of the prestige it will 
give them. 

(6) Those who adjust their prin- 
ciples to expediency. 

(7) Those who try to be all things 
to all people and end up more like 
jellyfish than men. 

(8) Those who always think of 
their personal welfare first in all 
situations. 

Our modern civilization was not 
built by those who always sought the 
safe and easy way. Without people 
of conviction, imagination, and cour- 
age we all might still be living in 
caves. If we remain safely upon out 
perches we can be sure that eventual- 
ly someone will make our decisions 
for us. The decisions may not be 
to our liking, but by then it may be 
too late for us to get off the perch. 


Bertrand Russell Speaks 

Bertrand Russell, the noted Eng- 
lish philosopher, has said that if he 
were forced to make the unhappy 
choice between an atomic holocaust 
w life under the Communist system, 
he would choose Communism. In 
explaining his choice he states that 
at least human life would still exist 
under Communism and that where 
there is human life there is hope for 
improvement. Mr. Russell in this 
way shows that he has an optimistic 
faith in man’s inherent ability to re- 
sist the total suppression of his in- 
dividuality. He implies that men 
would continue to believe, and work. 
and act in order to bring about the 
eventual overthrow of Communism. 

But yet, what does it take to make 
men really believe in something, and 
then have the courage of their con- 

(See Fence Sitters page 27) 
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HAT is the division of author- 

ity between the state and the 
local government concerning public 
schools? It is generally held that the 
part of the local board of education 
should include the establishment and 
management of the public schools of 
the local administrative district. To 
the local board has been delegated 
the responsibility for the establish- 
ment, government, and control of 
the public schools of the district. 
Each school district in Missouri is 
under the control of a lay board of 
education responsible for the educa- 
tion of the children of the state who 
live within the school district. 

The public schools of Missouri 
are operated in local school districts 
within the framework of state policy. 
State policy concerning public educa- 
tion rests ultimately with the desires 
of the people of the state as ex- 
pressed in the State Constitution, as 
implemented by legislative enact- 
ments and state school board regu- 
lations, and as interpreted by the 
courts of last resort. 

The State Constitution provides 
that the General Assembly shall es- 
public 


tablish and maintain free 


schools. The local school board in 
its control of the local schools must 
operate within the limits specified in 
the state constitution, in the legis- 
lative enactments, in the court deci- 
sions, and in the rules and regula- 
tions of the state department of edu- 
cation. On the other hand, it must 
determine the extent to which it 
shall comply with or take advantage 
of state and national legislation al- 
lowing certain services but not re- 
quiring them. 

It is generally held that the local 
school board should participate with 
the state in financially supporting 
the public schools of the state. It is 
also generally held that the board of 
education of the local unit should 
have autonomy within the frame- 
work of state policy concerning edu- 
cation and, acting within such policy, 
its decisions should be final unless 
they contravene state or national reg- 
ulations. The powers of a_ local 
board of education extend to what- 
ever may be deemed reasonable to 
accomplish the purpose for which it 
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Local Autonomy and 


The Foundation Program 


By Dr. W. W. Carpenter, Professor Emeritus of Education, University of Missouri 


was created. In general, where the 
legislature confers the power on a 
board of education to do any partic- 
ular act and the exercise of such 
power requires discretion, the courts 
will not question the exercise of such 
discretion except for fraud, collusion 
or capricious action. 

Public schools are established and 
maintained to serve a state purpose 
and they operate under state regula- 
tions as well as local regulations. De- 
cisions of State courts regarding the 
relationship of the State Govern- 
ment to education leave no doubt 
of the State’s final authority. Dillon 
pointed out that the school district, 
“is but an instrumentality of the 
state, and the state incorporates it 
that it may effectually discharge its 
appointed duty 

It is generally held that the job 
of the state should include the de- 
termination of state purposes, limita- 
tions and permissions, general organ- 
ization, and participation in the fi- 
nancial support of the state’s edu- 
cational program. The degree to 
what “the legislature shall provide 
for the education of the people at 
the cost of the state or of its munici- 
palities, is a question which, except 
as regulated by the Constitution, ad- 
dresses itself to the legislative judg- 


ment exclusively.”* The financial re- 
sponsibility of the State as indicated 
by Covert, follows: 

“When the State government im- 
poses its will regarding the mainte- 
nance of an education program of a 
specified quality ufo» its local school 
districts, that act connotes a respon- 
sibility on the imposing government 
for the financial support of such 
program. The one without the other 
is arbitrary use of power... If it ws 
to the interest of the people of the 
whole State to have an acceptable 


program available for all children of 


the State, then it is right and just 
that the cost of the 
shared throughout — the 


State. The unit of government 


program be 


equitably 


which is able to effect equalization 
is the State, not the local school dis- 
trict.” 

No one doubts that the people ol 
Missouri wish a satisfactory educa- 
tional program for their children. No 
one doubts the right of the State o 
the ability of the State to support 
such a program. 

The need for improving Missouri's 
school foundation program was con- 
sidered by the Interim Committee 
of the General Assembly, which rec- 
ommended changes designed to fur- 
nish from State sources in Missouri, 
funds equal to the average state 
funds per pupil in the nation for 
1957-1958. The General Assembly 
considered these recommendations 
and enacted them into Senate Bill 
166 which was signed by the Gov- 
ernor, This act clearly reveals that 
the State has determined an educa- 
tional program of specified quality 
for all of the school districts of the 
State. In the rush of the closing of 
the 70th Missouri General Assembly, 
State funds to implement the legis- 
lation already passed, were not made 
available. 

While the revised formula for dis 
tributing State money under the 
Foundation program would have re- 
quired an additional $26 million 
State funds per year, it is now esti- 


(See Local Autonomy page 31) 
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Just HOW IMPORTANT is the de- 
sire to learn to study in the high 
school student? Many students have 
talked with me about their grades, 
academic achievement and prepara- 
tion for college, expressing this de- 
sire. 

To substantiate or disprove my 
contention that the desire was of 
real significance in our suburban 
high school at Grandview, we made 
a survey of the student body. Ap- 
proximately 35 per cent went on 
record as wanting to learn how to 
study. 

Most of the group wanted a class 
in “How to Study” during the day, 
but a sufficient number to make a 
class wanted to meet before school 
and a similar number was ready to 
meet after school. 

Consequently, I found myself 
teaching a “How to Study” class at 
7:30 a. m., two days a week for six 
weeks. It was a completely volun- 
teer group and the only recruitment 
was through several announcements 
made just prior to the first meeting. 
A group of 25 students was chosen 
for the pilot study and honor cer- 
tificates were given for those with 
near-perfect attendance. A number 
of the students found conflicts in 
attendance with regularly scheduled 
meetings of the National Honor So- 
ciety and the Student Council, which 
points up one of the disadvantages 
of out-of-school scheduling for such 
a class. 

I found myself thoroughly inter- 
ested in the class as it progressed. 
Few teachers have had such an op- 
portunity as I had to teach a class of 
high school students who were pres- 
ent because they wanted to be, who 
entered the classroom silently, and 
who sat quietly waiting for the class 
to begin. There was no buzzing o1 
laughing that usually accompanies 
teen-agers as they go through the 
hallways and enter the classrooms. 
From their half-awake, almost dazed, 
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a course 1n 


HOW TO STUDY 


expressions one might have thought 
that they would hear little that was 
said, but they showed keen interest 
and gave close attention to the ideas 
presented. 

The class consisted of a real cross 
section of our student body made up 
of freshmen, sophomores, juniors and 
seniors, athletes and non-athletes, 
academically good and not-so-good, 
eregarious and non-gregarious boys 


and girls. 


Main Topics 

The work was developed around 
topics of Problems of Studying, 
Making a Study Plan, How to Listen, 
‘Taking Notes, Outlining, Reading as 
a Tool in Learning, Writing as a 
Tool in Learning, Using the Library, 
Taking Tests and Examinations, and 
finally, Studying on Your Own. A 
reading list was duplicated for the 
students although no pressure was 
placed on them to do outside read- 
ing. 

It was my intention to use lecture- 
film discussion type of approach but 
the amount of material to be cov- 
ered and the limited time available 
resulted in the class being essen- 
tially a lecture-film course without 
the discussion. 

Films were used rather extensively 
in this pilot course to help us evalu- 
ate those available. Students report- 
ed the following films as the most 
helpful: 
Your Reading, Improve Your Hand- 
Build Your 
Importance of Making Notes, Know 


interesting and Improve 


writing, Vocabulary, 
Your Library, and Do Better on 
Your Examinations. 

Dr. E. Harlin Staires, school su- 
perintendent, taught the class during 
the sessions on reading. As a result 
the students have recommended that 
in future planning our faculty be 
called upon for presentation of ma- 
terial in which they have had special 
training. It was felt that study meth- 


ods in subject matter fields could be 


By Ellen Way, Counselor, 
Grandview High School 


most effectively handled by the var- 
ious departments themselves. 

This pilot class in “How to Study” 
was undertaken to give help to stu- 
dents, but also to give the adminis- 
tration information and help in de- 
termining future curriculum plan- 
ning. In general, the students felt 
they benefited from the work and 
suggested that in some way it be 
made a part of the curriculum, pref- 
erably at the freshman level. They 
feel that more time should be al- 
lowed to permit class discussion and 
to permit something more than a 


survey of the material regarding 


study methods and techniques. 


Evaluation 

For the last session the students 
were asked to evaluate the course, 
submitting either signed or unsigned 
papers. The comments reprinted here 
are typical: 

“I feel that this class should be carried 
on in the future for it has been helpful to 
me and at first I didn’t feel it would be 
so good but later I began to like it, and 
that is really something.” 

“This course should be offered to fresh- 
men so that they will have a better chance 
of using what they learn. The course should 
last about one hour and with meetings 
every day instead of two times a week.” 

“I don’t actually know whether this 
should be a curricular course. I feel that 
if someone wants to learn how to study 
he should take his own initiative to take 
the course.” 

“I thought too many things were pre- 
sented in a broad outline at one time to 
be digested well. There should be more time 
for discussion. I think textbooks should 
be used.” 

“I think you should have a text and give 
assignments but if the students do not 
want to read it they wouldn't have to.” 

“I recommend this class for future cur- 
riculum planning because it has helped 
me and I’m sure it has also helped others 
If this class is continued many grades will 
be brought up.” 

“The only way I recommend the class to 
be improved is to have more students. It 
would do them good.” 

“IT have not felt actually rushed but I 
do think we should be allowed more time.” 

“We were pushed for time—the sessions 
were not long enough and there were not 
enough sessions.” 

From the interest evidenced and 

(See How to Study page 27) 
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PRESIDENT 


Virginia Carson 


of Classroom 
Missouri State 
hold its 


The Department 
Teachers of the 
Teachers Association will 
spring meeting at the University of 
Missouri Saturday, April 9, 1960. 

Registration will begin at 9 a. m. 
in the foyer of the auditorium of the 
new Electrical Engineering Building, 
located just MSTA 
Headquarters on South Sixth Street, 


south of the 


under the supervision of the Colum- 
bia department of classroom teach- 
ers. 

The business of the organization 
will be handled at the morning ses- 
sion and will consist of a report from 
the nominating committee with nom- 
inations to be presented for presi- 
dent-elect, secretary and treasurer. 

Also to be elected will be ten di- 
rectors. 

A report will also be given by a 
committee that has been working 
evaluating the procedures and rules 
of the organization not covered un- 
der the constitution. 

The keynote speech scheduled for 
the morning session will develop the 
“Time to 


theme of the meeting, 





Teachers Conference April 9 


Teach.” It will be given by Dh 
John Rufi, professor of education at 
the University of Missouri. 

A luncheon meeting is scheduled 
for 12:15 at the Daniel Boone Hotel 
Reservations for the luncheon which 
will cost $2.00 are to be sent to Dr 


Amos J. Snider, Director, Division 
of Continuing Education, 253 Jesse 
Hall, University of Missouri. The 


luncheon reservations 


1960. Check must ac- 


deadline for 
is April 7, 
company reservation 

The afternoon session will be a 
Hilda Maehling Pro- 


gram. A skit and other information 


Fellowship 


will be presented to further the un- 


SPEAKER 





Dr. John Rufi 


derstanding of this program 

At the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion the teachers will go to the Mis- 
sourl State Teachers Association 
headquarters for a social hou 

[he executive board will meet 
during the evening of April 9 ac- 
cording to President Virginia Car- 
son 


All teachers are invited to attend 


this meeting 
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Missouri delegates to the National Classroom Teachers Conference held last 
July at Normal, Ill, are shown above smiling for the photographer. 
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Shown above are Missouri teachers who attended the Missouri Luncheon of the Southcentral Regional Conference of 
the National Department of Classroom Teachers February 6, Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
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An American Looks at 


SOVIET 
EDUCATION 


Richard Renfield, a project secre- 
tary of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, was one of 63 American ed- 
ucators who returned in early No- 
vember from a month-long tour of 
the Soviet Union. Before going to 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Renfield en- 
gaged in an intensive study of what 
Russian educators have to say about 
their own schools in their own edu- 
cation journals. This study, coupled 
with his ability to speak Russian 
fluently, placed him in a_ unique 
position. 

Below are his answers to a series 
of questions put to him upon his 
return from the tour. 

Q: How complete a picture of 
Russian education were you and your 
colleagues able to get? 

A: We saw many types of schools 
and other educational institutions. 
The schools we saw most frequently 
were the regular 10-year (now being 
converted to 1l-year) schools—the 
general educational schools of the 
Soviet Union. We also visited a vo- 
cational school, a night school, a bal- 
let school, and a boarding school. 
We visited two ministries of educa- 
tion, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, a teachers college, and the 


Trade Union of educational workers. 
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We had conversations with many 
teachers and a few principals. Some 
of us visited the Teachers’ Club 


House in Moscow. What we saw 
represented a broad variety of educa- 
tional institutions. As to how typical 
they were, of course, that’s a dif- 
ferent question. 

I, personally, had been reading 
education 


Russian journals for a 


couple of years before going to the 
Soviet Union. That background was 
just as important as what I saw be- 
cause in a one-month tour, you won't 
get a really profound understanding 
of the educational system. 

Q: Hou 


methods and facilities compare with 


do you find teaching 


ours? 

A: I'll begin with the positive. 
There have been great efforts made 
in the professional literature and in 
teacher meetings throughout the 
Soviet Union to spread exemplary 
teaching practices. However, what I 
saw in the classrooms and what | 
have been reading in the journals 
tend to make me think that we have 
very little to learn from the typical 
Soviet teaching methods. Most pu- 
pils spend the lesson listening to the 
teacher or to other pupils reciting. 

As for the facilities, we saw very 
little to brag about. Of course, there 
is the excellent Moscow University. 
But as to most facilities we saw, we 
found that the buildings themselves 
generally in shape 


were poo! 


with door jambs, for instance, 
coming apart from the _ wall 


The 


often 


even in new __ buildings. 


lighting and acoustics were 


poor. In a vocational school we vis- 
ited in Leningrad, there were excel- 
lent visual aids which impressed all 
the superintendents in the group. 
However, we certainly found that the 
buildings and the sanitary conditions 
were inferior both operationally and 
esthetically to what we saw in Fin- 
land and Denmark, and to what gen- 
erally exists in the United States in 
new buildings. 

Q: Did you have an opportunity 
to look at rural schools? 

A: Yes, we visited two 
One of about 120 


miles south of Moscow, was founded 


rural 
schools. them, 


by Tolstoy 100 years ago. It is an 


especially well-equipped school. We 
also visited a more modest school in 
Georgia, not far from Stalin’s birth- 
place. My readings indicate that the 
village schools generally have pooret 
equipment than the city schools and 
less money with which to work. 

Q: Did you find heavy emphasis 
on straight academic subjects—with 
no “frills?” 

A: In the schools much of the 


work is academic and hard. But 
from now on in grades 9 to 11, one- 
third of the school week will be spent 
in on-the-job training. In all the 
grades a few hours a week are de- 
voted to handicrafts or to shopwork. 
For the girls there is increasing em- 
phasis on homemaking. In _ the 
Ukraine, we visited a school where 
homemaking is compulsory for the 
boys in the eighth year. There are 
also required physical culture activi- 
ties. 

But outside the school there is a 
Pioneer organization for children 10 
to 15 years old which offers an as- 
extra-curricular 


tounding array of 


activities, well-equipped, well- 
planned, free, and with professional 
help. Pupils may belong to no more 
each 


than two Pioneer clubs. For 


club they come twice a week for an 


halt. 


clubs are in the academic subjects, 


hour and a Some of these 
but many are in other things. Sports 
are heavily emphasized. There are 
also clubs for modeling of ships and 
planes, folk dancing, choirs, home- 
making, and other things. Almost 
every pupil in the age group, at least 


in the city, belongs to the Pioneer 





Professor E. Ya. Golant, (right), head of 
the Department of Professional Educa- 
tion, Herzen Pedagogical Institute, Len- 
ingrad, exchanges views with Richard 
Renfield of the NEA Educational Pol- 
icies Commission. 
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organization which is used as an in- 
strument of pressure and motivation 
in behalf of school work and which 
is partly financed by the Ministries 
of Education. The Pioneer organiza- 
tion may therefore be considered an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
gram. 

Q: It’s been charged that Amer- 
ican high school students would be 
unable to pass high school tests that 
In fact, 
Admiral Rickover, in his recent Con- 


Russian students must take. 


gressional testimony, produced copies 


of Soviet tests which were pretty 
tough. 
A: I wonder if Admiral Rick- 


over mentioned the point that most 
of the questions in the tenth year 
examinations are distributed from 
six weeks to 3 months before the 
examination is given—distributed 
for all pupils to see. For example, a 
written physics test is given at the 
end of the 10th grade. In advance 
the Ministry of Education publishes 
60 questions of which the pupil will 
draw 2 on examination day. He 
might spend the time before exam- 
inations preparing precise answers 
to those questions, and I would as- 
sume that this is frequently the case. 
Many Soviet educators complain in 
their journals that pupils who are 
able to answer precisely the ques- 
tions they are given on exams are 
often not able to apply their sup- 
posed knowledge to other questions. 
On examination day, the pupil will 
also be given a third question, gen- 
erally a problem in physics rather 
This 


question he has not seen beforehand. 


than a theoretical question. 


Having seen two-thirds of the ques- 


tions beforehand, very few pupils 


seem to fail. I would assume that 
if Americans had the same examina- 
tion system, and were willing to cram 
the answers to 60 questions, they 
too, could pass. 

Q: It’s 
Soviet Union they don’t have much 
faith in 1Q’s and similar tests. Is 
that true? 

A: IQ 


Union is forbidden, except in ex- 


been said that in the 


testing in the Soviet 
perimental work or research in ed- 
ucation. The official Soviet view is 
that there are few inherited dif- 
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ferences on any important scale, and 
that those which do exist can be dis- 
counted in educational planning. In 
fact, these ought to be discounted, 
they say, because when you are 
willing to assert that certain children 
are born less gifted than others, then 
you are willing to say that society 
and the school can’t do much for 
them—and they say this is extremely 
undemocratic. Therefore, the Soviets 
do not believe in homogeneous 
grouping in academic subjects. They 
say that you should have all the 
children together in a class because 
the brighter children then serve to 


They 


cannot understand how it is possible 


inspire and help the others. 


for us in the U. S. to make our peace 
with the concept that some pupils do 
not have to learn as much from every 
subject as some others. They have 
the concept that in the 10-year (o1 
11-year) school, everyone must learn 


the same amount of everything. 


Q: What incentive do Soviet pu- 
pils actually have to learn? 

A: There are various incentives 
In the first place, it is obvious from 
reading of Soviet journals that one 
of the chief desires of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of pupils in the ac- 
ademic school and of their parents 
is to avoid manual labor. If you do 
well in school and if you memorize 
enough to do well in the new college 
entrance examinations, you are more 
likely to be able to get into college. 
There is extreme pressure to get into 
colleges. 

To illustrate how great the pres- 
sure is to get into college in the 
Soviet Union, there was a report 
given by Khrushchev in September, 
1958. in which he commented that 
in Moscow University only 30 to 40 
per cent of the students were chil- 
dren of workers or peasants. This in 
a society which prides itself on being 
a classless society of workers and 
peasants! Khrushchev explained this 
largely by the fact that parents have 
a great desire to get their children 
into college so that they will not be 
manual workers when they grow up 
The parents who are best able to 
apply pressure on the schools are, of 
course, parents who already have the 
themselves; as 


ereatest powell 


Khrushchev put it, such parents ar 
most effective in “parent competi- 
tion.” 
Another incentive for learning is 
the pressure applied by the school 
system on pupils who do not do well 
Every day a pupil brings to school 
with him what is called his school 
diary. In this diary he must list his 
assignments for the next day and the 
teacher checks to see that he has 
written these assignments so the pu- 
pil has no excuse such as, “I didn’t 
know there was one.”’ Also, each time 
he recites in class the teache: 


a mark for the 


puts 
recitation in the 
pupil’s diary. This diary must be 
shown every day to the parents and 


week 


Then there are report cards at the 


signed by the parents each 
end of each quarter of the year, and 
at the end of the year a permanent 
record is filled in for the pupil At 
the end of each quarter, the home 
room teacher reports orally on the 
behavior and work of each pupil be 
fore all the parents of the children 
so there is great public pressure 
There is a third type of incentive 
to learn in the Soviet Union. This 
is the so-called Socialist competition 
For instance, each class competes 
with another class, either in the same 
school or in another school, for the 
highest grade and for the best con- 
duct. A child who does not do well 
is bringing down the average of his 
class in this competition and this is 
constantly brought to his attention 
Fourth, a pupil who does poorly 
from the 


in school is expelled 


Pioneers 
O What would you say accounts 
jor the popularity of extra-currl ular 


activities among students and adults? 


A: |] 


reasons for the popularity of extra 


would say there are two 


curricular activities, in particular, 


those of the Pioneer organization 
The first is an extremely positive one 
that is, they are excellent activi 


They 


them 


ties They are well-equipped 
have professionals directing 
These 


have had full teacher education o1 


will usually be people who 


people who are specialists in the ac 
Also, the 


In the country sections, the 


tivity they direct facilities 
are tree 


Soviets haven't yet been able to re- 
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alize the program entirely, and Pi- 
oneer activities are often nothing but 
an extension of the rote classroom 
activities. But to illustrate a point, 
in the cities, the central Pioneer 
building may be cal.ied a palace, for 
in some cases it is just that. These 
are far more attractive than the 
school buildings we saw. 

A second reason for the popularity 
of the extra-curricular activities is a 
negative one. We must bear in mind 
the living conditions in the Soviet 
Union at the present time. People 
live in extremely crowded conditions 

there may be several families in- 
habiting what we would consider an 
apartment. They generally share a 
bath and a kitchen with others. Un- 
der these circumstances it is, of 
course, not very pleasant to spend 
This 


may explain to considerable degree 


much of your time at home. 
why the streets of Moscow, as well 
as the Pioneer club houses are gen- 
erally so well attended. 

Q: What about the 
teachers in the Soviet Union, thet 


status of 


training and their pay? 


A: Well, as for the training of 


teachers—this depends upon the 


level of education. In secondary 
schools, theoretically everyone is sup- 
posed to have a complete college ed- 
ucation which he may obtain eithe: 
at a teachers college or at a univer- 
sity. Both the university and the 
teachers college courses have recent- 


Most 


elementary school teachers do not 


ly been raised to five years. 


have a higher education. They have 
what is called a specialized secondary 
education. Upon completion of seven 
years of public education, a person 
intending to be an_ elementary 
school teacher may go to a four-year 
teacher school. Or upon completion 
of 10 years of public education, he 
may go to a two-year school. Then 
he is eligible to teach in the elemen- 
tary school, that is, in Grades 1 to 
t. Now, this is being changed in the 
Soviet Union. Apparently it is being 
realized that elementary teachers, 
too, need a higher education. From 
now on, the rule will be that all 
elementary school teachers must 
complete 11 years of public school 


education and then go to a four-vear 
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teacher college. 

As for the pay of teachers, this 
is not extremely high. In fact, the 
pay of an elementary school teacher 
at the beginning is approximately 
A sec- 


ondary school teacher is paid some- 


the same as a factory worker. 


what more. His pay is about the 
same as an average skilled factory 
worker at the beginning. The in- 
creases that a teacher gets are not 
very great, but it should be borne in 
mind that the elementary school 
teacher teaches 24 hours a week on 
the average and the high school 
teacher, that is, from grades 5 to 11, 
teaches only 18 hours a week on the 
average. Much time is left for a sec- 
ond job. Also, for extra work in the 
school, such as for being a homeroom 
teacher, he receives some extra pay. 
There is about to be a salary adjust- 
One of 


the expected elements in this adjust- 


ment in the Soviet Union. 
ment is most interesting. It appears 
that beginning in 1962, on the in- 
sistence of the Ministries of Educa- 
tion and the Teachers Trade Unions 
of the various Republics, all that will 
be considered in determining the pay 
of a teacher will be his experience 
and his training—his education. The 
level of teaching will no longer be 
considered. 

Q: The Russians are understood 
to be dissatisfied with their present 
education and to be in the midst of 
an educational “revolution.” What 
about that? 

A: Yes, there has been great dis- 
satisfaction with the Soviet educa- 
tional system among the Russians 
themselves. The complaints they 
have are precisely the same things 
for which some Americans have been 
praising Soviet education. For in- 
stance, one of the Soviet complaints 
has been that there is too much em- 
phasis on the academic subjects. 
Thus, the Soviets complain that the 
graduates of their ten-year schools 
who do not go on to college are not 
fitted for anything else. This largely 
explains the increasing emphasis on 
vocational subjects. 

Another common complaint is that 
even those who go on to college have 
no concept of how to do independent 


research or study on their own. They 


are used to specific assignments. It 
is also complained that teachers are 
insufficiently concerned with meth- 
ods. It is now realized in the Soviet 
Union, as it is realized here, that 
the basis of all learning is interest. 
This is despite the fact that many of 
our critics have been saying, “Let 
teachers forget about methods—they 
worry far too much about how to 
teach and too little about what to 
teach.” In the Soviet Union there 
is, among educators at least, the op- 
posite trend. 

Some Americans have praised the 
Soviet ten-year school on the grounds 
that it really makes pupils work. The 
Russians have been complaining that 
their pupils have been working far 
too hard to understand what they are 
doing and are not having time to 
have fun and to live as young people 
should live. 

The educational revolution we 
speak about is now going on, It 
adds a year to the 10-year school 
and devotes, in the last three vears. 
two days out of the six-day school 
week to work in the factory, on the 
farm or at a construction project. 
Also, there is increasing emphasis in 
the school on reducing the amount 
of homework and on teachers im- 
proving their methods so that pupils 
will be interested in what they are 
doing. 

Q: Does this 


Sor le ts are 


mean that the 
abandoning the system 


that gave them their top scientists? 


A: I think that what this means 
is that the Soviets are attempting to 
alter radically the system which they 
believe had very little to do with 
producing their top scientists and in 
which there was too much wasted 
effort by too 


many pupils——and 


therefore by the school. 

Q: How would you sum up the 
major strengths and weaknesses of 
Soviet , 


think Soviet education ts going from 


education? Where do you 
here and what are the implications 


for education here? 


A: Soviet education has just had 
introduced into it a new type of di- 
versification. Instead of the cur- 


riculum being almost entirely ac- 


ademic, as the curriculum of the 10- 
(See Soviet Education page 32) 
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THE REAL ISSUE 


LWAYS when legislation really beneficial to 

the public schools begins to move in the 
Congress, some newspaper editors, certain or- 
ganizations, and powerful interests begin to 
raise the old ‘‘bugaboo”’ of federal control. 

They cry so loud you would think that fed- 
eral support of education is something new. For 
the first forty-one years in Missouri as a terri- 
tory and a state, the only source of public sup- 
port for public schools was the federal govern- 
ment through land grants. It was 52 years be- 
fore a local tax could be levied. 

Federal support began with the Ordinance 
of 1785 and is older than our Constitution. In 
Andrew Jackson's administration, $47 million 
was distributed for schools to the then 38 states. 
This year close to one-half billion dollars in fed- 
eral support for schools will be distributed to the 
fifty states. The decision is not whether we will 
have federal support for schools for it is here 
and has been from the beginning. It is whether 
we will have it in an amount making possible 
an educational program essential for 20th cen- 
tury survival or whether we will continue to 
finance schools in such meager fashion that our 
productive capacity is stunted and the strength 
of our nation endangered. 

Everybody gives lip service to the schools. 
They talk and write about the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, underpaid teachers, over-crowded 
classrooms, lack of school buildings, curricular 
needs and the like. 

Make no mistake about it, the real issue is 
who shall foot the bill. The federal government 
has the greatest resources to tax and the most 
efficient collection machinery. It collects 69% 
of all taxes paid in the Nation and contributes 
only 4% of school support. Its taxes are the 
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most progressive. Those who would be required 
to pay most from increased federal support of 
schools say that it should be done by the state 
and local community. 

When you get to the state level the same 
group admits we should have more money for 
schools but insists that it should be raised locally. 
They know that if the burden is kept on local 
property that the small home owners of limited 
means, many of whom are aged people living 
on limited and fixed incomes, will pay the bill. 
It makes no difference to them if the property 
tax has become our most regressive tax and 
growing worse day by day. 

When someone says he is against increased 
federal support for fear of federal control, look 
through the smoke screen, see the real issue and 
whom he really represents. 


In Brief 


More and more those interested in good 
schools are interpreting to the people of the 
state the dire necessity of financing the new 
foundation program formula. The Association 
has determined the additional amount it would 
have meant to each school district this year and 
the size of levy required to produce like amount. 
This information has been mailed to superintend- 
ents and others. If you would like to have it for 
your school district and the districts of your 
county, let us know. It should be helpful in 
visiting with your candidates for the state legis- 
lature. All the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives must be nominated in August and 
elected in November. The same is true for half 
the Senate. 

Many are making use of the booklet FACTS. 
A second printing has just been delivered. 

The booklet ‘‘Our Public Schools"’ is the 
most sought publication that has come along 
for some time. It is being used for a variety of 
purposes. It is helping to kindle anew the faith 
of our founding fathers in the importance of 
free public schools to American Democracy. That 
it is meeting a definite need is demonstrated 
every day. Copies are available on request. 

Each community association should have a 
good leader representing them at the MSTA- 
NEA Leadership Conference at the Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort, August 8-12. 





We are Proud of our Schools Because .. . 


Schools try to discover and develop the talents of 
ALL our children and youths: normal, handi- 
capped, and gifted. 
Each child becomes a subject of study. Data are 
recorded about his background, his needs, his intel- 
lectual endowment, his social development, his emo- 
tional capacity, and his physical condition. 
This is true universal, democratic education. Each 
child has an opportunity to seek self-fulfillment 
through high school. 
They show concern for the human-ness of indi- 
viduals. 
That each person is held to be unique and important 
is reflected in how our schools are organized, con- 
trolled, and administered. 
“Sharing” is the essence of school life. 
The machinery of democracy reflects its ideals: stu- 
dent councils, teachers’ associations, administrator 
councils, school boards, PTA’s, and citizens’ com- 
mittees. 
Teachers show concern for children. 
Aiding in building skills and in getting knowledge is 
no longer enough. Teachers guide children to make 
wise choices and value judgments. 
Decisions about children are not made mechanically. 
Continuous review of possible effect upon unfolding 
personalities occurs. 
Our teachers’ efforts are backed up by more and 
more essential services. 
The trend toward specialized technical assistance for 


Humility in the face of criticism is 
sensible; so is pride in excellences 
attained. This inventory of excel- 
lences is offered not as an invita- 
tion to complacency but as a spur 


to greater effori. 


Sales of children’s books and library circulation 


statistics are at all-time highs. 


More high school youths know more about more. 


They make higher scores on achievement tests than 
their parents did. 

They know more about the worlds of thought, art, 
science, and humanities than their parents ever 
dreamed of. 

More youths stay in school till graduation. Ow 


schools’ holding power has increased remarkably. 


The invitation to learning is wiping out truancy. 


Children like to go to school. Diversification in ow 
schools’ programs allow pupils opportunity to share 
in choosing the subjects they wish to study at the 
appropriate levels of difficulty. 

No one subject or discipline educates. The fine and 
practical arts have as much prominence in the cur- 
riculum as the humanities and sciences. 


Each child can taste success. 
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we were 


teachers follows the pattern proved to be so effective Discoveries of how children develop physically, 
in medicine. They are getting help from consultants, mentally, and emotionally bolster the school pro- 
teacher aids, guidance counselors, psychologists, gram. e.g., 

health officers, curriculum specialists, and adminis- We can decide confidently when a child should start 
trators. to read. 


The quality of teaching continues to improve We know the ability spread in a typical class. 
steadily. We understand how to relate the difficulty of read- 


Teacher quality is on the up-grade through more ing and text material to each child’s level of reading 


careful selection, improved preparation, and highet skill and comprehension. 
certification standards. We are learning how to stimulate each child to his 


Two-year and three-year teacher training institutions best efforts. 


have been up-graded to four-year colleges of liberal Control comes through self-discipline. 

arts status, The route to healthy behavior control lies through 
Our teachers are more broadly prepared—in subject each child’s developing his own personal value sys- 
matter and in professional skills—than ever before. tem. Today’s good teacher recognizes the superficial 


Our children read better—and more. effect of control based upon command. 


According to reading tests given continuously during Healthy behavior control carries over into adult 


the past quarter century, our children read _ better years. Soldiers in World War II and in the Korean 


than their parents did. War who had attended good schools weathered crises 


— more successfully than those who had not. 
Permission to print this article was granted by the 

Council for Administrative Leadership which pub- Rapidly increasing numbers of our high school 
lished this material in attractive pamphlet form. For I 
those desiring to have the pamphlet for distribution, 
write: Council for Administrative Leadership, 152 ing there. 

Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York. Up to 10 Each new set of statistical projections of college en- 
copies are 15c each, 10 to 49 copies are 12c each. . ; 
Further discounts are allowed for larger orders. 


graduates are going on to college—and succeed- 


rollments points more and more clearly to some kind 
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of post-high-school education as the growth expect- 
ancy during the latter half of the Twentieth Century. 
Public school graduates make better academic records 


in college than do private school graduates 


Adults have a chance to learn, too. 
Our schools reflect our growing conviction that edu- 
cation is universal and continuous. As with milk, 
we never outgrow our need for education. 
Nearly 100,000,000 of us 


estimates—are engaged in systematic study from 


according to some recent 


nursery school to adult education. 
More adults are enrolled than the combined total 


of elementary, high, and collegiate levels. 


Parents, neighbors, teachers, administrators—ALL 

share in deciding what schools should do. 

Our schools are the handiwork of many people. 
Through more than 200,000 school board members 
people like you and me-—we keep our schools re- 
sponsive to our combined needs and wishes. 

Local autonomy stimulates progress through diver- 
sity in organizational pattern and method. 

Honesty and freedom from political interference 
describe the conduct of schools in practically all 
communities, 

Our staffs and school boards are singularly free 

to select, experiment with, and strengthen teach- 

ing materials. 
They are hammering out guides and procedures fon 
selecting teaching materials in the face of conflict- 
ing interests and demands by balancing classroom 
experience, research discoveries about learning, and 
values important to all of us. 
They can purchase high quality textbooks: the prod- 
uct of our free enterprise system unfettered by gov- 
ernment-directed propaganda. 

Response to healthy unrest in staff and commun- 

ity comes quickly. 

Our schools owe much of their improvement to 
faculty and parent restless appraisal. Where educa- 
tion and schools are no issue, the deadening blight 
of complacency descends. 

Unity does not become uniformity. 
Our school system allows for differences in cultural 
background, in philosophy, in politics, and in re- 
ligion. At the same time, it strengthens the common 
core of ideals, values, and processes of American 
democracy. 

There is no standard curriculum which applies to 
every school in every community. Local adaptations 
lead to experimentation and enrichment. 

Our children are protected from undesirably 

rapid teacher turnover. 

We have built continuity into our teaching corps by 
improved personnel policies, by tenure laws, and by 
protecting the local board against political pressures 
in hiring. 

Concern for pupil welfare guides staff personnel 

policy development and administration. 
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Not teacher welfare, not employee feather-bedding 
not political maneuvering, but pupil growth justi 
fies staff benefits like ample salaries, sick leave, sab 


hatical leave, tenure, and in-service growth programs 


Our children are protected against incompetence 

by growing public recognition that direct prepara- 

tion for teaching and administration is needed. 
Constant efforts to improve characterize our ap- 


proaches to teacher and administrator training, certi- 


fication, and professional standards. Legislatures ar 
up-grading certification requirements 

The plan to up-grade the professional preparation of 
educational administrators as voted by the American 
Association of School Administrators emphasizes the 


importance of the position’s leadership function 


Teachers and administrators are deeply committed 
to growth in service. 
Devotion to in-service development is almost an oc- 
cupational fetish. Even in their travel, teachers are 
at work. 


School board policies support staff growth 


The quality of our new school buildings has in- 
creased unusually and universally. 

The American people (That's us!) have recognized 
that good teachers need good school buildings and 
equipment. 

Great unity of excellence marks school buildings and 
equipment throughout the country. 

School housing shows less diversity than does family 
housing from community to community 

Quality in building has come with less increase in 


cost proportionately than in other kinds of building 
We counter selfish concern for MY child with ac- 
tive responsibility for ALL children. 

All of us help. Not just parents, but childless couples 

and industries pay school taxes. 

Members of school boards and citizens committees 

work for ALL children 
They keep up-to-date. 


The dunce cap yields to ability testing and varied 


not just their own 


school tasks. 
Advanced standing classes bring college to the high 
school. 
French, Spanish, Russian wax; Latin, Greek wane 
Ninth grade science surpasses senior high school 
science of a generation ago. 
Much of the old traditional teaching was by rote 
with little meaning for the learner. ‘Today children 
are led to understanding through reasoning, through 
joining in the search for knowledge 
We are constantly striving for ways to do better. 
There is little feeling of complacency 
Great is the need for research, especially in such 
fundamentals as what happens when a person learns, 
and how learning is encouraged. 
The more we know, the more we want to know 
“The greater the clearing in a jungle, the greater 


the perimeter of the unknown.” 
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Part of the role of the classroom 
teacher is to help pupils through in- 
struction to acquire good dental 
health. They must instill in pupils 
attitudes, habits, and knowledge 
which will encourage them to assume 
responsibility for their personal den- 
tal health. 

In carrying out this role, it must 
be assumed that the school is will- 
ing to accept the challenges involved 
and will accord them their proper 
priority. 
that 


their ingenuity is challenged to the 


Classroom teachers realize 
utmost in motivating for the learn- 
ing of values. Some teachers may 
shirk their responsibility by depend- 
ing entirely upon a belief that values 


are caught, not taught. 


Direct Teaching 


The better teachers will support 


this belief by direct teaching for 
values. They will provide learning 
experiences which will help pupils 
to achieve a responsibility for dental 
health, 


learning experiences, the wise teach- 


Prior to planning for these 


er will first clarify his own attitudes 
This 


will be an important step in helping 


and dental health practices. 


pupils to learn dental health. 


Planning for direct teaching of 
dental health will incorporate three 
principles : 
1. Values grow and change out of 
experience. 
2. Satisfaction leads to a high re- 
gard for that particular experi- 


ence. 
*Presented before Workshop on Dental 
Health, Missouri State Dental Associa- 


tion, January 10 and 11, Governor 
Hotel, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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The Role of the Classroom Teacher 


’ Dental Health Education:« 


By Rex Fraley, Physical Education Teacher 
Jarrett Junior High, Springfield 


5. Learning activities must be 
emotionalized as well as intel- 


lectualized. 


‘Therefore, the dental health learn- 
ing activities should include pleasur- 
able experiences as well as intellec- 
tual ones, 

The third principle, emotionalized 
teaching, will be reflected in the en- 
thusiasm, attitude and methods of 
the teacher. This emotional aspect 
of learning cannot be ignored or sold 
“short.” Without emotion learning 
situations become intellectual propo- 
sitions and as a result do not greatly 
influence conduct. 

Classroom teachers will also real- 
ize that while values generally grow 
out of contrasting experiences, they 
will need to accentuate the positive 
aspects of all experiences. 

In addition to the problems in- 
volved in motivation, teachers must 
also share in solving the problem of 
how dental health is to be included 
in the curriculum. 

Dental health is an integral part 
of the 


should be correlated with as many 


total school program and 
areas of the curriculum as possible. 
How might this be done? 

Primary and elementary teachers 
are in an excellent position to cor- 
health with the sub- 


relate dental 


jects taught. Enthusiasm, imagina- 
tion and alertness to opportunity will 


be their chief responsibilities. 


Departmentalization 


On the secondary level, depart- 


mentalization poses special problems 
for the correlative approach. How- 


ever, despite this there are opportun- 


ities available for dental health edu- 
cation. 

For example, English and Social 
Studies classes might study these 
problems: How teeth and jaw irregu- 
affect 


values of the 


larities speech; economic 


cost of proper care 
versus remedial services; health serv- 
ice agencies within the community; 
and issues involved in fluoridation. 


Science classes might study the 
role or relationship of dental health 
health. This 
clude sub-problems such as the nu- 
health, 


tooth structure, kinds of teeth and 


to general would in- 


tritional aspects of dental 
their functions, the prevention of 
dental disease, and maintenance of 
dental health. 

Home living classes have numer- 
ous opportunities for dental health 
instruction on proper diet, nutri- 
tional meals, grooming and family 
care 


Health 


classes have many of the 


and physical education 
Same Op- 
dental 


portunities for teaching 


health. 


Dental Health in School 


For further evidence that dental 
health education is correlative within 
the existing curricular offerings, one 
needs only to familiarize himself with 
the names of some of the units of 
Missouri 


The implications for dental health 


study taught in schools. 


instruction are obvious. In Home liv- 
ing we find: Food for Family Health 
and Happiness; Food for Health and 
Fun; Improving My Appearance; 
and Nutritional Meals with Appetite 
Appeal 


(Continued on next page) 
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You Do What You Want To Do 


By Mary Witherow 
Beaumont High School, St. Louis 


How MANY TIMES have you heard 
a teacher say, “If I only had 26 hours 
in my day, I’d do that?” They are 
only using time as an excuse. What 
they should have said is, “If I really 
wanted to do it, I would find the 
time.” Yes, we do what we want to 
do most of the time. 

Some teachers never have time to 
read the current educational mag- 
azines. Others may find odd times 
to read—like 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing when sleep has evaded them, o1 
that hour they ride the bus to school. 
But they read everything that comes 
out—new ideas do not escape them. 

Some educators never have time 
to organize their work or materials. 
They go blustering into class each 
day, waste precious minutes locating 


something they need to get under- 


way and the students never get the 
maximum amount from the instruc- 
tion because there is no logical 
sequence to what is being presented 
from day to day. Others never let 
a class period draw to a close that 
they haven't taken some mental o1 
written reminders of what should be 
changed to make it a really good les- 
son when taught next and what sup- 
plies will be needed then. 

Selfishly some teachers say: “I'll 
geet the new ideas from one of my 
co-workers.” ‘Bring me back some 
of the new materials they distribute.” 
Or, “Why should I spend a perfectly 
good summer vacation § attending 
classes when it isn’t required and 
won't make any difference in my sal- 
ary anyway?” Others never pass up 
an opportunity to see the latest ma- 
chines displayed--they know they'll 


be called upon to recommend ma- 





Dental Health 


In science: How Can I Be a 
Healthier Person; Understanding My 
Body; and Healthful Living. 

In health: Teaming Up for Bet- 
ter Health; Enjoying Good Teeth; 
Billboard Blarney; Keeping Physical- 
ly Fit; and Problems of Healthful 
Living. 

In English and social studies: 
Promoting the General Welfare ; and 
Guarding Our Health. 

(These units were a study of local, 
state, national health and welfare 
agencies. 

The December 20 issue of the 
“Family Weekly” magazine carried 
an article which is ideal from the 
standpoint of dental health. 

Listed among the general objec- 
tives of the unit were: 

An understanding of the impor- 
tance of some good health habits for 
better living. 

An understanding of the dangers 
that result from some of our habits. 

An understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of services available within the 
community which make the com- 
munity healthier. 

Dental health finds implications 
among these general objectives. 

Included among the learning ac- 
tivities of a seventh grade science re- 
source unit were panel discussions 
on how cleanliness promotes good 
health and social acceptance; com- 
mittee reports on the various health 
agencies: the reading of selected ref- 
erences on various parts of the body; 
visits from representatives of health 
agencies and professions; and dis- 
cussion on grooming and nutritional 
problems. Dental health has a place 
in these activities without being 
specifically mentioned. 

Teachers do have a responsibility 
for helping pupils achieve dental 
health. The degree to which they are 
successful will depend upon thei 
enthusiasm, teaching methods, co- 
operation of dentists and the full ex- 
ploitation of opportunities to teach 
dental health. 


chine purchases for the school and 
they want to be able to make the 
wisest suggestions The same ones 
find time to go to conventions, serve 


on programs, hold offices, et 


“I’m just not handy that way, 
some teachers complain. Others 
seem to have all the talents and ideas 

the students sincerely want to get 
into that teacher's class at registra- 
tion time. Her classroom is not drab 
because the bulletin board always has 
an attractive pertinent display. ‘Th 
class is not dull as she uses the 
cleverest motivating devices—-some- 
thing new and different is presented 


eal h day 


Some teachers fall into a rut—-they 
request the same class term after 
term and worse even yet they request 
only the beginning or advanced sec- 
tions. They are really putting limits 
on their specialization. It is easie1 
to repeat-—-sometimes to the point of 
using the same old test term after 
term. Other teachers feel a chal- 
lenge in trying something different 
If there is a new course introduced 


they are the first to ask for it 


There is only one way to do some- 
thing, some educators feel, and more 
than likely that will be their way 
Others will be discussing problems 
with the co-workers in the depart- 
ment, cooperatively planning new 
approaches and techniques. We can 
learn so much from those around 
us if we are willing to listen and 


observe. 


This is really not a lecture—-I am 
directing this advice to myself as 
much as to any reader. I am saying 
that we need to evaluate ourselves 
occasionally. It will make us bette: 
teachers. We need to decide: First 
what we want to do; second—why 
we want to do it; third—how we 
want to do it. In essence, it is not 
the number of hours that counts, but 
how we use the 24 we have that is 
important. If you sincerely want 
more time for reading, better or- 
ganized classes, a chance to attend 
a workshop, some new ideas, chal- 
lenging experience or cooperative co- 
workers—Y OU WILL FIND 
THEM. I repeat YOU DO WHAT 
YOU WANT TO DO 








homecare my husband had said 
that when Ran entered school 
and the teacher asked him a ques- 
tion, he would answer, “Glug. Glug.”’ 
He had exaggerated, of course, but 
it was too near the truth for me to 
laugh much. 

I had had no experience with a 
child with speech like Ran’s—he is 
my second child and my first was 
talking much better at two by no 
comparison than Ran was at five. 
I took early, clear speech as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Oh, I worried when he was two 
and only saying a few phrases, but 
didn’t my baby book say that some 
children don’t speak until three? 

And Ran was clever, he fed him- 
self well without spilling at fourteen 
months—and toilet training was ac- 
complished with rather astonishing 
speed and ease. He was cautious and 
could be put on my front porch and 
be trusted never to fall off. 

He had an unbelievable amount 
of coordination. He could aim and 
throw at nine months. His aim was 


much too good. He hit his targets. 


To Speak Plainly 

But I was beginning to be worried 
when he was four and talking no 
plainer. All that winter I read three 
books to him every day to get him 
acquainted with more formal speech. 
I thought it might help him to speak 
more plainly if I read to him. 

Oh, yes, he could tell you why 
Dumbo needed a feather or what 
Johnny Appleseed took out west with 
him; he would finish any sentenc: 
you began in the books if you slowed 
down or stopped. Ask him what 
“furious” meant or “enormous” and 
he could tell you that. He loved the 
place in the Ugly Duckling where it 
said, “The pain in his head and the 
pain in his heart were too much for 


him to bear”’—he had me stop read- 
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By Corlyss Disbrow 


” 


ing and let him say it each time. 

All this he could do. If you could 
understand him. 

It was coming close to the time 
for him to start to school. He was 
five years old. I didn’t want him to 
go to school talking no plainer than 
he did. Then I realized Ran would 
never speak plainly without special 
help. 

Feeling a little sick at heart, (foi 
it was hard yet for me to admit to 
myself he needed help) I decided 
I’d call the county speech and hear- 
ing center for an appointment for 
him. I’d read a number of articles 
in the city newspaper about the cen- 
ter. I wasn’t sure they took cases 
like Ran’s. It seemed to me that 
they would only take hearing, cleft 
palate and similar cases. 

It took longer than I anticipated. 
The speech clinic was crowded. It 
was a month before they had any 
free time for an “evaluation”—that 
is their word for it. It simply means 
that they try to find out by tests and 
examination if he had a speech dis- 
ability and if he could be helped and 
by what therapeutic methods. It 
lasts from one to two hours. 

We drove downtown that day at 
noon. We found the two-story build- 
ing without too much trouble. It 
had been an old home—ugly, but 
sturdy. Too strong, well-built to tear 
down. The ceilings were high, the 
floors dark and old; the woodwork 


was wider than any you see in 


houses now. 

Sitting in the reception room in- 
side the old house in what had been 
formerly the entrance hall, we could 
see the corner of a kitchen cabinet 
in the back of the house down the 
hall and could hear the clatter of 
dishes. 

From a room in the back, a wom- 


an’s voice was saying, “Judy said 


SCHOOL 





‘mama’ today. First she said ‘m-m’ 
then she said ‘m-m-ah, m-m-ah.’” 
I was touched by the warm interest 
and delight in her voice. 

Ran suddenly walked to the door 
and with his hand on the knob, said, 
“IT bewiede I wi’ go hone, mudder.” 
But he climbed valiantly up the stairs 
when they called us. I sat talking 
with the director of the school while 
Ran was taken to another room. The 
director of the center took a history 
of Ran’s birth and his five 
Were 


born? 


years. 
X-rays made before he was 
Was an anesthetic given to 
me? What childhood diseases had 
he had? Dozens of questions in this 
vein were asked. 

Finally Ran was brought back. His 
hearing was good. He scored well on 
intelligence tests. But just as I had 
anticipated, they found his articula- 
tion was poor, and he said innumer- 
able sounds wrong. They had found 
his speech was at the three-year-old 
level. Ran thrust his tongue for- 
ward, instead of putting it into the 
correct position, such as behind the 
teeth, on the teeth, and so forth; 
therefore he made many sounds im- 
properly. “Tongue thrust,” it is called 
sometimes. Just why he had _ this 


problem, one couldn't be certain. 


Tongue Exercises 


Later, when he was given tongue 
exercises, I could see (for the first 
time) his tongue was very unwieldy. 
Even running his tongue from one 
corner of his mouth to the other was 
difficult for him. It took intense 
concentration for him. 


After 


permitted to sit with them and watch 


his first two lessons, I was 
the lesson. This leeway of two les- 
sons gave the teacher time to become 
acquainted with Ran. It was neces- 
sary after this for me to observe the 
speech therapy to help Ran with 


tongue exercises and speech practice 
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at home. The therapist was extend- 
ing her training to me, in effect. 

I had been given a letter on my 
first visit, telling the requirements of 
the school. Appointments must be 
kept 


the pupil will be dropped; the parent 


within reason, of course) o1 
must not talk during lessons unless 
requested to by the clinician, etc.; 
all practical, necessary rules, for it 1s 
a difficult, slow task. 

You will appreciate the difficulty 
of it, if you will stop for a moment. 
Think of a word you have difficulty 
spelling. Perhaps you mistake an “s” 
for a “z.” Or think of a word o1 
two you can never remember how to 
pronounce, Such as “zealous” 01 
“agile.” 

It is this difficulty that makes it 
hard for a child. He must remem- 
ber the sound—this is much more in- 
tangible than mere memorizing. 

It follows that it will be a slow 
process. When a child mispronounces 
many sounds, each one is taken sep- 
arately and is worked on by the 
child, the clinician and the mother. 
He must learn to use them correctly 
every day in his speech. ‘This means 
constant help and reminders at home. 

Ran’s classroom looked much like 
any school room. There were pic- 
tures, a blackboard, books. But there 
was also a tape recorder——-I found 
that a record is made of the child’s 
speech to be used for comparison 
The 


recorder to 


clinician also uses the 


let the child 


later. 
hear his 
errors. 

For his first lesson he was given a 
sound and a list of items with this 
sound somewhere in them, to be cut 
out and pasted or drawn in his note- 
book we bought for 15 cents at the 
center, He began with “m-m.” A 
somewhat easy one, to give the child 
a sense of accomplishment, _ his 
teacher said. 

She has games using the words 
with sounds he needs to master. I 
was amused to see how competitive 
When 
lets him win 


Ran was. he won (and, of 


course, she unless he 
has been lazy) he gloats and counts 
the points. 


I must admit not all of his les- 
sons were pleasant. He was too 
rowdy at times, at others, not coop- 
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Na it tas 


erative. Ran was no different from 
any other five-year-old boy. He pre- 
tended he didn’t hear sometimes 

and another time he kept dropping 


And 


there was the day he forgot his note- 


his shoe and picking it up. 


book and clung to the bannister cry- 
ing until the teacher convinced him 
it would be all right and he could 
come upstairs without it. 

How hard it was for him to learn 
to make some of the sounds! I am 


afraid I'll always see “l”’ as a siniste? 


fellow wearing a trench coat and 
that “v" as a monster—and “r” was 
the villain of them all, Yes, I'll re- 


member how difficult some of them 
were, 

I can’t honestly say that his speech 
anxiety had no effect on his school- 
work. I think his speech had made 
him more conscious of possible fail- 
ure. He was easily upset and cried 
if he 
that should be completed. There was 


didn’t have everything done 


front of the 
father 


the day he cried in 


school building until — his 
taught him to finish counting to a 
But for the end results, he 


And 


hundred. 
tried harder, oh, how he tried. 
did well. 


It wasn’t always easy, but it was 


more rewarding than any time o1 


money I ever spent. Besides the sat- 
isfaction of hearing Ran speak plain- 
lv. there were other laurels he had 
earned. 

He had gained a reading advan- 


had 


the very core of phonics. But best of 


beyond measure: he had 


tage 


all, Ran had fought his battle with 


courage and determination, and 


won, quite a victory for any age. 


Today, at nine years old, Ran 
must still have therapy for the “r” 
sound, But he has lost his old anxi- 


ety about his speech. Always a 
happy child, he laughingly says he 
finds the therapy a rest from his 
school work. This is merely his way 


of taking his difficulty gracefully 


And 


fully, too. 


I am taking it more grace- 
The remaining “r” is not 
too bad: you could attribute it to his 
southern environment. I do _ not 
really mind his soft “mothah’’—it is 
a drastic improvement over “mud- 


der.” 


HOW TO STUDY 


(Continued from page 16 
the confidence gained by these stu 


dents, I wholeheartedly recommend 


that a similar or comparable class 
be planned for the freshman year 
It is conceivable that a coordinated 
effort by all the departments with 
certain responsibil- 


each assuming 


ities for definite material could be 


planned and used. I believe it is th 
responsibility of the schools to help 
our young people learn the methods 
and techniques of study to permit 
them more adequately to achieve 


their potential 


FENCE SITTERS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Ou Declaration of 


Independence states that, “mankind 


victions? own 


are more disposed to sufter while 
than to right 


Must 


catastrophe always be the inspiration 


evils are sufferable. 


themselves crisis O1 


for action? Too often convictions 


receive only “academic” treatment 
as men blandly sit upon their com- 
fortable fences. “Let George do it,” 


is a trite old expression. But how 
alarming it would be to awake one 
morning and find all of the Georges 


perched upon the fence! 


We can be Communist 


enemies are dedicated to thei 


sure oul 
“prin- 
ciples” and are willing to act in ac- 
cordance with them. Our real prob 


lem today is whether we are de- 


veloping citizens who are equally 
dedicated to the principles underly- 
ing our way of life and whether thos 
citizens are willing to translate thei 
words into purposeful action. If we 
individual 


are unable to display 


backbones in our day-by-day activi- 
ties, what can be expected of us as 
a nation when the chips are really 
down? 

We, as teachers, are in a unique 
position and have the opportunity 
and the obligation to serve as both 
the example and the inspiration for 
It is a real challenge 


others. 








Selecting 


Playground 


Equipment 


By Norman R. Miller 


Selection of properly designed and 
constructed equipment is paramount 
in planning a new playground. 

Swings, slides, see-saws, merry-go- 
rounds, castle towers and other units 
are subjected to much use and abuse 
in public recreational areas. Buy 
rugged, durable apparatus that will 
provide repair-free service for sev- 
eral years. Avoid flashy gimmicks 
that won't hold up. And, of course, 
flimsy combination units shouldn't 


Equipment Primary 
Item 2-6 yrs. 
SwIncs 
Height 7 to 8 
SLIDES 
Platform Height 5 or 6 


Chute Length 10 or 12’ 
CLIMBING UNITS 
Height ] 
HorizoNTAL LADDERS 
Height 
Length 
TRAPEZE Bars 
Frame Height 
Bar Height 
PARALLEL Bars 
Height 
Length 





be considered for the public play- 
eround. 

With school boards operating on 
limited budgets, it makes sense to 
purchase only time-tested standard 
equipment. Fad items and home- 
made products quite often do not 
come up to recognized safety stand- 
ards and can prove more costly in 
the long run. 

Here’s how playground equipment 
should be sized for the various age 


groups: 


Junior Senior 
6-10 yrs. 10-Over 
10’ 12 or 14 
8’ 10 or 15’ 
16 20 or 30° 
7 9 9’ 9 
6 7’ 6” 
1? 16 
in 
Adjustable 
5’ 
10’ 


The ideal playground should in- 
corporate a primary area for chil- 
dren 2 to 6 years old: a junior area, 
for 6 to 10; and a senior area, for 
10 and over. Because children have a 
short attention span, they must en- 
eage In many activities of brief dura- 
tion to maintain their interest and 
enthusiasm. So, a variety of stand- 
ard apparatus, which permits the 
boys and girls to move quickly from 
one unit to another, makes the play 
area more intriguing to them. 

Swings, slides, castle towers and 
other units should be installed in line 
or in batteries. This plan conserves 
ground space for the essential free 
play and organized game areas. It 
also offers a neater, more orderly ap- 
pearance with greater safety for the 
children. 

In equipping the children’s play- 
ground it is advisable to select the 
basic units first, such as swings, 
slides, castle towers, castle walks, see- 
saws and merry-go-rounds 

With these basic devices installed 
in the sizes for the various age 
groups, you have gone a long way 
toward meeting the play-exercise 
needs of the children. Later on, 
whenever funds are available, you 
can make the apparatus area more 
attractive by adding giant strides, 
ocean waves, flying rings, horizontal 
ladders, parallel bars and _ trapeze 
bars. The last four mentioned items 
are ideal for older children who need 
exercises for developing muscular 


skill and coordination. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE PLANNED 


“For every Child—-All That He Is 
Capable of Becoming,” is the theme 
of the 1960 Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International (AECI) April 17 to 21, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. 

General sessions will feature speak- 
ers on child development, health and 
welfare, education and international 
relations. Study groups will be based 
on the three emphases of the ACEI 
plan of action: “Pressures in School 
and Community,” “The Beginnings of 
Education” and “Balanced Educa- 
tional Programs for Children.” 

The conference, open to all persons 
concerned with children, has a regis- 
tration fee of $12 and an undergradu- 
ate fee of $4.50. Further information 
may be obtained by writing the AECI 
at 1200 Fifteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 
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Classroom Teacher Must Assume Responsibility in 


inancin 


$chool 


By Clyde Burch, Teacher, Fulton 


We assume a great responsibility 
when we become a classroom teach- 
er. Most of us want to continue 
teaching because we are inspired by 
the magic moments of learning which 
we are partners in each day. This 
classroom activity is our greatest joy 
and our most important job. 

Our professional responsibility does 
not end when the children go home, 
however. Neither does it end when 
we are finished with so-called school 
chores. 

In fact one of our greatest respon- 
sibilities, both as a teacher and as a 
citizen of the community, is the de- 
velopment of an understanding of 
the problem of adequately financing 
Missouri's public schools. A_ class- 
room teacher has not fulfilled his 
professional responsibility until he 
has made a careful study of this 
problem. The author started writ- 
ing this article, not for publication, 
but with the idea of searching for 
facts concerning this problem. He 
hoped that this would result in suf- 
ficiently informing himself to vote 
intelligently on issues and candidates 
where education is concerned. 

What are the needs of Missouri 
Public Schools? 


ment for quality in education is to 


The first require- 


have first-rate teachers. It is an old 
but still quite relevant truth that a 
master teacher can do a good job in 
a mediocre classroom, but a poor 
teacher cannot do a good job in any 
classroom, _ 

Quality 
tained at discount rates. 


teachers cannot be ob- 
In a free 
enterprise (freedom of choice) soci- 
ety, people tend to go into lines of 
work where their services will be re- 
warded. 

It is also interesting to note that 
one-fourth of the teachers trained in 
Missouri took jobs outside the state 
during 1959. The future of our chil- 
dren and our state cries out for a 
bold new educational program. 
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Public education is America’s ugly 
duckling. Even though the income 
of the American people has been on 
the increase, we have not been will- 
ing to spend more on education. In 
one recent year Americans spent: 
10% billion 


drinks, but only 9 billion dollars the 


dollars for alcoholic 
same year on public grade and high 
schools; 414% billion dollars for cigar- 
ettes, but only about 3 billion dollars 
to operate our colleges and univer- 
sities. Too many of us have been 
concentrating on bigger and newe1 
speed boats, golf courses, automo- 
biles, TV sets and new wardrobes 
each season 

Whatever 


America in dealing with this prob- 


seems to be true ol 


lem is perhaps even more true as 
applied to Missouri. Our state's an- 
nual income is sufficient to provide 
more funds for educational purposes 
Missouri's income “per pupil enrolled 
in schools” ranked 15th among the 
states last vear 

Local school financing plans are 
meeting increasing voter resistance 
in Missouri. These plans are limited 
almost exclusively to the property 
tax. Understandably this is a very 
unpopular tax, yet it must be ap- 
proved by popular vote. The first 
principle of an equitable tax is the 
ability to pay. In our present society 
there is little relationship between 
record ownerships of property and 
ability to pay. For example a bache- 
lor marries, starts a family and goes 
into debt to purchase a home. His 
tax liability immediately increases, 
but there is no increase in his in- 
come. Another example is the thou- 
sands of older or retired people who 
use their small savings to purchase a 
home, Frequently their income de- 
creases, yet their tax liability in- 
creases. Missouri's population is 
gradually becoming one of the old- 
est (in average age) in the nation 


This trend will not make it easier to 


obtain tax money in years to com 
The only satisfactory solution seems 
to be an increase in state and federal 


responsibility This would result in 


a three-way partnership in school 


financial support-—local, state and 


federal 

The number one citizenship re 
sponsibility of teachers today is to 
take effective action to see that the 
foundation program as revised by 
the last session of the General As- 
sembly is financed in full. This 
would provide for an increase in stat 
support of approximately 30 million 


dollars per year. Eighty per cent 


would be required to go into teach- 


ers’ salaries. Will this goal be accom- 


There will be no doubt 


plished ? 
about the outcome if each teaches 
checks the voting record of his State 


Representative and State Senator 


and also determines the attitude to 
ward financing the foundation pro 
gram ol candidates before the Aue 


ust primary. He must then cast his 


lot with the friends of education. | 
have profound faith that teachers 
will not fail to accept this respons! 


bility 


CLAY, PLATTE COUNTY 
PRINCIPALS ORGANIZE 

Harold Anderson, Principal of 
Golden Oaks and Lakewood Schools 
North Kansas City District, was 
elected chairman of the Elementary 
Principals of Clay and Platte Coun 
ties at their organizing dinner meet 
ing February 24 in Excelsior Springs 

Other officers elected are: Vice 
chairman, Robert Clark, Principal of 
Graden School, Parkville; secretary 
Ed Daniels, Principal of Chouteau 
and Winwood Schools, North Kansas 
City District; and treasurer, Harold 
Fincher, Principal of Southeast Grade 
School, Parkville District No. 5 

Members of the constitution and 
by-laws committee are Milo Heilman, 
Meadowbrook School, North Kansas 
City; Charles Conyers and Thomas 
B. Chinn, Parkville School, Park- 
ville; Jim Ottinger, Davidson School, 
North Kansas City; William T 
Smoot, Excelsior Springs Schools 
and Harold Anderson, Golden Oaks 
and Lakewood Schools, North Kan- 
sas City 

Dr. Glen Hanks of the Kansas City 
Elementary Principals Association 
assisted in the organization of the 
new association 

The next meeting will be April 28 
tentatively at Parkville 
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ie your classroom are many chil- 
dren neatly dressed, always have 
their boots on rainy days, their lunch 
or milk money in the proper amount 
and conform to the school require- 
ments in countless other ways that 
bespeak a well-ordered home and 
thoughtful parents. The child who is 
out of step is the exception, the one 
for whom you feel sympathy, but 
who tries your patience by needing 
special attention from you in mat- 
ters outside of regular teaching, who 
infringes on your few precious free 
moments by needing lunch slips, a 
pass to go back to the room because 
he forgets something almost daily, 
etc. Before ever meeting his parents, 
you find resentment building up 
against someone whose child you not 
only teach but care for on your own 
time! 

A classroom is similar to a home. 
You, the teacher, make the schedule, 
dismiss the children to get ready fon 
lunch or recess, and send the notes 
home to announce meetings, or pic- 


ture taking, or other special events. 
Watch Timing 


Does your class go breathlessly to 
lunch because you did not watch 
the clock and ran over time? Are 
your children the last to go to the 
playground because you did not al- 
low enough time for the written 
work to be turned in? Are the par- 
ents of children in your room = un- 
aware of PTA meetings because the 


Housekeeping Quotient. 


30 


notices are still on your desk? Are 
you waiting at or nearby the door 
when the children enter the room 
each time so that the bit of news 
about recent happenings can_ be 
poured out in its freshness? Or do 
you have that “last drag’ in the 
teachers’ room and have to come in 
scolding because the room is in an 
uproar over a playground incident? 

Schools are getting bigger and 
bigger, not only in size but in the 
number of children in them, and 
careful timing is becoming more im- 
portant yearly. The first year I 
taught I noticed unfamiliar children 
on the playground at my recess duty 
time, the day we had room parties. 
Middle grade children, mine includ- 
ed, had their recess after primary 
children, but one primary teacher, 
finding the time between recess and 
the party too hard to fill, solved het 
difficulty by extending her afternoon 
reading period over her own recess 
and sending her tots out with the 
older children, so she had just the 
party hour between recess and dis- 


missal. 
Regulate Schedule 


As far as I know, her children re- 
turned to their room without being 
hurt, but I shudder to think of the 
repercussions if one of her pupils had 
been hurt by an older child when 
both children were playing on equip- 
ment in their own ways, but at the 
same instead of different times. 

Children learn early in the year 
about their teacher’s “time sense.” 
They like to be in the right place 
at the right time, but many become 
resigned to rushing one day and 
waiting around the next because 
Teacher can’t keep her duty days 
straight. 

Every school has rules governing 
the playground, the use of the cen- 
trai library, and the use of ‘“com- 
munity property,’ such as record 
players, TV sets, records and art 
supplies. Children know the rules 
of the playground, but they forget, 
honestly, and then they are glad to 
ignore them if the teacher on duty 
finds it easier to turn the other way 
than to enforce them. Is your room 
the place everyone looks first if any 


equipment is missing from its regu- 


lar spot? Some teachers have a 
reputation for “one way passage” 
things get to their rooms, but never 
away from them. 

Thoughtful Teacher 

Most elementary school libraries 
are handled by a teacher, or a group 
of teachers, (volunteers, using their 
own time) with student help. The 
rules they make may not be the ones 
that the Library of Congress finds 
useful, but a thoughtful teacher will 
try his best to follow them and check 
out and return books at the times 
assigned to his room or grade. 

Such housekeeping details may 
seem petty, but it is the missing 
equipment, the long wait in the 
lunch line, or the infraction of rules 
that has been the proverbial straw 
that broke the camel’s back, and led 
to more than one beginning teacher’s 
decision that there are easier and less 
aggravating ways of making a living 
than teaching. 

As teachers, let’s try to be good 
housekeepers (good homemakers 
by following the rules laid down in 
our own buildings in the housekeep- 


ing areas of education. 





ROLLA CTA PRINTS 
FIRST NEWSPAPER 


“Scope,” the first attempt by the 
Rolla Community Teachers Associa- 
tion at publishing a newspaper, came 
out in its first edition in February. 

The newsletter, whose full name is 
“Understanding the Scope of Educa- 
tion in the Rolla Public Schools,” has 
two purposes: (1.) To give news of 
the various schools and (2.) suggest 
some thoughts for serious considera- 
tion by teachers and others. 


JEFFERSON CITY YOUTH 
REPRESENTS MISSOURI 


Frank John Iuen III, 17-year-old 
Jefferson City High School student, 
represented Missouri when the Wil- 
liamsburg Student Burgesses con- 
vened February 14 in Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Iuen was chosen by the Missouri 
Association of Student Councils to 
represent his state at the three-day 
scholastic level international semi- 
nary sponsored annually by Colonial 
Williamsburg. 

Iuen, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Iuen, 117 Douglas Dr., is president 
of the Missouri Association of Stu- 
dent Councils and has been a student 
council representative in junior and 
senior high schools. He plans to at- 
tend the University of Missouri 
where he will study law. 
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Individualized Typewriting Instructions 


By Eugene R. Keffer, CMSC, Warrensburg 


‘The evidence available from intel- 
ligence, special aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests and observations by high- 
ly skilled typing teachers leads us to 
believe that not all students have the 
ability to master typewriting skills ac- 
cording to a set schedule, And yet, 
quite frequently all students are as- 
signed the same exercises each day 
in any given class. 

We propose a method whereby 
each student is encouraged to de- 
velop skills in accordance to his abil- 
ity and application. This method 
has been used very successfully for 
many years by Florence ‘Totten, 
chairman of the business education 
department of Westport high school, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Within the framework of | this 
method, each student is given an op- 
portunity to acquire the basic type- 
writing skills: in addition, he is pro- 
vided with experiences which are de- 
signed to facilitate the improvement 
of these skills and the acquisition and 
development of additional skills. 
Every student in the class is given an 
opportunity to acquire the basic 
skills at approximately the same time, 
since all students type each identical 
exercise in the textbook at the same 
time. 

In addition to these daily exer- 
cises selected from the textbook, each 
student is given a block assignment, 
known as production work. This pro- 
duction work consists of the types of 
jobs which would be considered 
routine in an office. Among the types 
of jobs included are the following: 
typing multiple carbon copies of a 
letter, typing a ditto mastersheet, 
producing a_ specified number of 
ditto copies, typing a stencil, produc- 
ing a specified number of mimeo- 
graphed copies, etc. There are 
enough jobs assigned to keep the 
slower students busy for a specified 
length of time. When a student com- 
pletes his production work, he is 
given additional assignments, usually 
jobs received from the principal's of- 
fice. Extra credit is given for com- 
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pleting these. 

When a job is assigned and the 
student has had no previous train- 
ing or experience in the technique 
for executing it, the teacher demon- 
strates to the student the proper 
techniques and methods for execut- 
ing the job. This demonstration is 
usually given to only one student at 
a time, since the demonstration is 
given when the student is ready to 
learn the techniques required for a 
job which requires skills which he 
does not possess, 

During the time students are work- 
ing on production work, the class- 
room is organized to simulate an ol- 
fice. Consequently, the student is not 
given any more supervision in the 
execution of these jobs than he would 
eet on the job. 

The results for which production 
work is designed are: (1) to teach 
students t. complete assigned jobs in 
a specified period of time, (2) to 
teach students to follow directions, 

}) to motivate students and (4) to 
teach students to do production work 
in a simulated office 

In order to facilitate the achieve- 
ment of these objectives, the pro- 
duction jobs are planned as follows: 

1) the production work has a time 


) 


limit, (2) directions are provided 


for each specific job, (3) actual of- 
fice work is assigned to students who 
complete the required block assign- 
ment and (4) students are given the 
production jobs in the same manne 
they would receive them in an office 

With this type of classroom or- 
vanization, the time allocations of a 
typical daily lesson plan could be as 
follows: 

10 minutes Warmup: Exercise 
15, page 52. 

15 minutes Ten-minute timed 
exercise: Exercise 45, page 52. 


25 minutes 


Production work. 
All students are taught the basi 
skills simultaneously and then each 
student is given an opportunity to 
develop these skills at his own rate 


within a planned block assignment 


Local Autonomy 


(Continued from page 15) 


mated that the increased enrollment 
and added teachers would require 
$30 million per year over the old 
formula. The already overburdened 
property tax cannot carry the in- 
creased load. The educational pro 
erams in most of the Missouri school 
districts will therefore be below the 
specified quality approved in Senate 
Bill 166. 

Speakers and writers glibly say, 
“We must have local autonomy 
within the framework of state and 
national policy.” What do they 
mean? Edwards really states it in 
language we can understand as fol 
lows: 

...as a matter of fact, the 
American people have lone insisted, 
re sardle ss of the theoretical locus of 
naked authority, that the local school 
corporation be regarded as the re- 
sponsible operating agency and that 
it be vested with whatever measure 


of pou er the re sponsibility ¢? tails = 


\ board of education cannot b« 
the responsible operating agency of 
the local schools unless provided 
funds by the State for the opera- 
tion of the local schools. In much of 
Missouri, public education is fi- 
nanced at the starvation level, not 
because the members of the local 
board wish to have a poor program, 
but because the income from the 
local property tax, when added to 
the State’s allocation, is not suffi- 
cient to pay for the desired program 

The State's part relative to the 
public schools in the districts in¢ ludes 
the leadership function and the reg- 
ulatory function, leaving the opera- 
tional function exclusively to local 
boards. It seems clear, however, that 
if the State has maintained its lead- 
ership function at the highest level 
of efficiency including the payment 
in full of the foundation program 
and other financial commitments, 
that the regulatory function will not 
need to be exercised as such, with 


the result that local autonomy will 








operate in all of the districts of the 
State, in fact, as well as in principle. 
One of the best ways for a State 
to insure that its services to the pub- 
lic schools will be largely leadershi; 
rather than regulatory and thus as- 
sure local autonomy is to provide 
complete financing for the State’s 
Foundation Education Program in 
every school district in the State. 





Soviet Education 


(Continued from page 20) 


year school has been, there is now 
this new area of vocational emphasis. 
This is partly, at least, in deference 
to the vast majority of pupils who 
are not going on to college and for 
whom the uniquely academic em- 
phasis is not appropriate. However, 
the Soviets are still clinging to the 
fiction, or at least to the theory, that 
everyone who goes on to the 11-year 
school must reach the same standard 
of academic achievement in all sub- 
jects and must take the same amount 
of vocational work. There will be 
some element of choice in the 11- 
year school, but it will be extremely 
restricted. 

I would Say that the Soviets are 
still struggling to preserve the single 
standard despite this new element of 
diversity in their curriculum. I think 
that very likely in the future—lI don't 
know how distant—they will come 
around to seeing the futility of this. 
I would say the implication for the 
U. S. is that we are following the 
right path in attempting to improve 
education for all types of people and 
for all interests—that it would be 
futile for us to set up a single stand- 
ard on the Soviet example and think 
that by having a single high standard 
for everyone, we are doing either 
everyone or society a favor. I would 
also say Soviet education is attempt- 
ing to act on the realization that the 
arousing of interest is a basic point 
in teaching—-and that education is 
not a mere accumulation of facts. I 
think that this also shows that we 
are heading in the right path, de- 
voting great attention to how you 


arouse interest in a subject. 


Time to Teach 


By T. L. St. Clair, Principal 
Central School, Ladue 


PLace—-Average elementary school 
in Missouri 

Time—8:00 a.m., Anyday 
Action—(‘Telephone rings, plain- 


“What 


are you serving for school lunch to- 


tive voice of sleepy mothe 


day?” 

The principal interrupts his plan- 
ning for the next staff meeting and 
so his day of interruptions begins. 
Requests to distribute tickets to the 
high school game, to conduct an es- 
say contest in Americanism, to col- 
lect money, clothing, old shoes, scrap 
paper, etc. 

Classroom interruptions from the 
office, from PTA, from a mother, re- 
quests to find stray coats, caps, dogs, 
cats, etc. No end of interruptions. 

What can we do to help school 
staff have non-interrupted time to do 
the job they are employed to do? 

There are many suggestions that 
could be made. However, our pur- 
pose here is to publicize a definite 
plan to reduce the number of re- 
quests made to our schools to per- 
form non-teaching tasks. 

These suggestions were made as a 
part of the report of the Plans and 
Policies Committee of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals at its April, 1959, meeting. 
Recommendations 

1. That each school system adopt 
a definite method of handling all re- 
quests for drives, contests, the dis- 
semination of printed matter, etc., 
through the public schools, 

2. That the administrative staff 
should have control of such requests 
and that all schools of a particular 
system should follow the same gen- 
eral policies. 

3. That each request be examined 
carefully in light of the following 
criteria: 

a. Is the activity harmful in any 
way to the development and growth 
Undue 


of children? pressure 


strong competition questionable 
moral values? 
b. Does it require teacher and/or 


pupil's time at the expense of the 


regular school program? 

c. Does it have sufficient inherent 
educational value to justify partici- 
pation? 

d. Are there other values which 
out-weigh the objectional features 
such as social service, public rela- 
tions, etc.? 

e. Does the activity relate direct- 
ly to the interest of children rather 
than adults? 

The committee believes the public 
schools are not money-making ot 
money-collecting agencies. Our pri- 
mary task is that of developing the 
academic skills of our pupils, Any 
activity which subordinates this task 
to a lower position should be avoid- 
ed. Likewise, we believe that the 
public schools should not be used to 
promote all the various programs de- 
signed to uplift the youth of ow 
communities. Each activity should 
be judged on its own merits accord- 


ine to the criteria above. 





Pony Express 


(Continued from page 13) 


Many pageants, celebrations and 
other activities memoralizing the 
Pony Express are planned for this 
1960 Centennial vear. 

As a part of Centennial year cele- 
brations, the Post Office Department 
will issue a new Pony Express com- 
memorative postage stamp next July 
19 at Sacramento, together with a 
new commemorative stamped en- 
velope to be issued at St. Joseph. 

On the same date, as one of the 
major memorial events scheduled 
during the vacation season this year, 
the National Pony Express Centen- 
nial Association plans to reenact the 
Pony Express runs, starting out 
just as the Pony Express did approx- 
imately 100 years ago—-from both St. 
Joseph and Sacramento. 

The reenactments are expected to 
require about 9 days each for both 
the eastward and westward runs. 
The original Pony Express runs, 
across the 1966 mile original route, 
required an average of about 10 days, 
although it frequently took less time. 
Lincoln’s inaugural address in 1861, 
for example, was carried by the Pony 
Express in less than 8 days 
AND 
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Lynn C. Chambers, Principal of the 
Rockville elementary school, has been 
appointed assistant director of Mon- 
tresor Camp in Leesburg, Virginia, 
for the summer of 1960. He will 
serve as assistant to the owner of 
the camp in addition to teaching 
music in the camp. 


June Pearson, guidance counselor 
at Brittany Junior High School, Uni- 
versity City, will serve as associate 
director of a traveling seminar in 
health education in Europe next 
summer. 


Roy Scantlin, superintendent of the 
Crocker Public Schools for the past 
4 years, has resigned effective at the 
close of this school term in order to 
accept a position as a science teach- 
er. He will be succeeded by Fred J. 
Creason of Sturgeon. 

Under Mr. Scantlin’s Administra- 
tion the Crocker District was re- 
organized and a bond issue voted for 
a new gymnasium and additional 
classrooms. 


Howard Phillips, superintendent of 
the Naylor Public Schools since 1956, 
has resigned his position effective at 
the close of this school term. 


Merceina W. Parker, University 
City Senior High School physical edu- 
cation teacher, recently received the 
John E. Wray award presented at the 
Baseball Writers’ Association of 
America dinner held at the Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. She is the 
first woman ever to receive this 
award. 


T. G. Moore, English instructor at 
the Ferguson- Florissant Senior High 
School, has been appointed to serve 
on the Nominating Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. 


Roy A. Fuffner joined the faculty 
at Westminster College in Fulton 
at the beginning of the spring se- 
mester. 


Mrs. Judith Williams, art instruc- 
tor at McCluer Junior High School 
in the Ferguson-Florissant district, 
had an article published in the Jan- 
uary issue of Show Me Art, the Mis- 
souri fine arts bulletin for teachers. 


Bryce B. Hudgins and Louis M. 
Smith, assistant professors in Wash- 
ington University’s Graduate Insti- 
tute of Education, have received a 
$32,340 grant from the U. S. Office 
of Education for a 28-month study of 
learning in elementary and high 
school classrooms. 
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Mrs. Leona Troop, teacher at Syra- 
cuse elementary school in Tipton, is 
in Brazil with her husband, who is a 
missionary there. Mrs. Florence Ruff- 
ner has succeeded her. 


Marlin C. Nienhuser has succeeded 
Marvin Sevy as world history teacher 
at Fulton High School. 


New teachers in the Ferguson- 
Florissant School District are Mrs 
Shirley A. Seizinger, Eugene H. Cis- 
co, Miss Joy Elledge, Mrs. Janet 
Szemborski, Mrs. Doris Arrant, Mrs 
Jacqueline Kavanaugh, Mrs. Alice 
Smyers, Darrell Statler, Miss Pa- 
tricia Gagenpain, Mrs. Lois Percival 
and Miss Marylin Coppinger 


E. C. Alexander resigned as prin- 
cipal of Mount Vernon Elementary 
School January 15 to accept a posi- 
tion with A. J. Nystrom and Com- 
pany. 


Harry E. Hall has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools at Canton 
with a salary increase. 


E. R. Adams, Superintendent of 
Maplewood schools, will retire July 1 
Milton W. Bierbaum has been named 
to replace him. 


Lawrence J. Ghan, superintendent 
of Strafford Schools, reports this dis- 
trict completed an elementary class- 
room addition and an industrial arts 
shop last January. 


Herbert A. Hemmann, Principal of 
Goodall School in Webster Groves 
has been appointed principal of the 
new Steger Junior High School now 
under construction. He will assume 
his duties August 1, 1960 





ROLLA WORKSHOP 
PLEASES TEACHERS 


Teachers from Rolla schools who 
attended Rolla’s first workshop Jan 
uary 28, indicated they were pleased 
with the half-day workshop, but they 
urged that the workshops be given 
more time 

Workshops take time, money and 
talent, Dr. Adolph Unruh told the 
group, but they are one means of 
improving classroom instruction 

Other suggestions attending teach 
ers came up with after the “Im 
provement of Instruction” workshop 
were 

That neighboring school staffs be 
invited to share them 

More frequent in-service training 

Wider participation opportunities 

Rolla teachers called the workshop 
“interesting,” “stimulating,” ‘“‘con 
tributing to self-evaluation and pro 
fessional growth.” 

The teacher planning committee, 
headed by Forest O'Neal, is studying 
reports and comments and will later 
share their findings with the entire 
group. 

The subjects discussed covered a 
wide range: Music for every child 
who wants it; a language arts pro- 
gram in which reading, writing, 
speaking, listening and observation 
are all integrated into the real life 
need for communicating; carefully 
selected social studies; material with 
emphasis on contemporary problems 
as well as on basic knowledge; what 
mathematics to teach and when; a 
reading program that gives real joy 
to the readers as well as help in 
finding the answers to questions and 





Conducting the Rolla Teachers Workshop were: from left, Alfred Bleckschmidt, 
Mrs. Ivan Calton, Rex Fraley, Fred H. Cole, Joe Wise, Tom Mock, Ed Vaughn, 
Dr. Adolph Unruh, and Raymond A. Roberts. 





problems. 

Conferring with teachers were Mrs. 
Ivan Calton and Rex Fraley from 
Springfield; Donald E. Bird from 
Stephens College; and from the State 
Department of Education, Thomas 
W. Mock, A. L. Bleckschmidt, Ray- 
mond A. Roberts, E. J. Vaughn, Joe 
Wise, Fred Cole; and C. W. Ballew, 
University of Missouri. 

The workshop was planned jointly 
by the Rolla Board of Education and 
the Community Teachers Association. 


BONDS VOTED 

Riverview Gardens: $2,084,000 for 
a junior high school, a school site 
and additions to three schools. 

Ferguson-Florissant: $4,000,000 to 
build classrooms and facilities to 
house 3000 junior and senior high 
school pupils. 

Montgomery County: $895,000 for 
a high school south of Montgomery 
City and a grade school at Jones- 
burg. 

Parkway: $420,000 for an addition 
to the new Parkway Senior High 
School. 

Carl Junction: $175,000 for five 
new classrooms and two additions to 
the present high school, which now 
has 14 rooms. 

Oran: School bond issue for build- 
ing new grade school building and 
improvement of existing high school 
facilities. 

Columbia: $992,000 for construc- 


tion of a new junior high school and 
additions to two elementary schools; 
also voted to increase operating levy 
from $2.90 to $3.50. 

Lebanon: Voters approved a 
$265,000 bond issue February 23 for 
a new elementary school. 

Belton: A $120,000 bond issue for 
a new elementary school was ap- 
proved February 23. 

Linn: Voters of the R-3 School 
District passed a $104,000 bond issue 
February 9 for expansion of the vo- 
cational agriculture shop building. 

University City: A $2,250,000 bond 
issue to improve the senior high 
school and two junior high school 
buildings was approved February 17. 

Grandview: Voters approved a 
$500,000 bond issue February 9 for 
the construction of a new senior high 
school building. 


Richmond: A $135,000 school bond 
issue Was passed February 27 in the 
R-7 School District. The funds will 
be used to construct a new school. 


Hazelwood: Approved a $1,400,000 
issue for the construction of a 25- 
room elementary school and the com- 
pletion of the classroom portion of 
the new Hazelwood Junior High and 
buy new school sites. 

Mehlville: Voted $1,225,000 issue 
to build first unit of a junior high, 
two elementary additions and buy 
future school sites. 


DISTRICT NAMES SCHOOL 
FOR FORMER SUPERINTENDENT 
The Grandview School District re- 
cently approved a bond issue of 
$500,000 for the construction of the 
first unit of a new high school. It 
will be named the Jess L. Taylor 
School in memory of the former su- 
perintendent who died January 4. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
REVISION ANNOUNCED 
AT JEFFERSON CITY 


Three steps are to be added at the 
top of the baccalaureate and masters’ 
degree salary schedules in the Jeffer- 
son City schools, according to a re- 
vision approved by the Jefferson City 
soard of Education in February. 

The baccalaureate schedule now 
provides for eight steps, ranging 
from $3,600 for the beginning degree 
teacher and has as its maximum 
$4,800 with yearly increments of $150 
provided. The master-degree teacher 
begins at $3,840 and the revised 
schedule provides for a maximum of 
$5,640 in 12 steps with $150 added 
per year. The revised schedule goes 
into effect for the 1960-61 school 
year. 

The revisions were recommended 
by a special Teacher Salary Schedule 
Committee. The committee was 
formed last November and included 
board and teacher representation. 





The University of Missouri Announces 


THE 1960 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 13 — AUGUST 5 


As enrollments increase, the Summer Session becomes an increasingly important part of the total 
University program. All Schools and Colleges of the University will offer work during the 1960 Summer 
Session. The program will include approximately 750 courses for credit in addition to workshops, con- 
ferences, institutes, clinics, demonstrations, lectures, concerts, and organized recreational activities. 


The Summer Session will be of Particular Interest to: 


High School graduates who desire to strengthen preparation in certain subjects before 
beginning study in the Fall Semester. 


Candidates for degrees who desire to hasten the time of graduation by summer study. 
Graduate students who desire to begin or to continue advanced work. 
Teachers who plan to meet state certificate requirements. 


School Administrators and other specialized school personnel. 


For Information Write: 





DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall — 





University of Missouri —_ 


Columbia, Missouri 
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IN HOSPITAL 97 DAYS 


following automobile accident! 


MSTA Group Insurance Has Paid 
$2,713.53 to date and still paying! 





Mrs. Reva Norman 
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Would your Insurance pay medical bills like these—Plus a Salary? 


Mail coupon. Find out How and Why our MSTA protection is BEST for teachers 
and their families. 





MR. EVERETT KEITH, MSTA Bldg., Columbia, Missouri 


I am a member of MSTA and eligible for MSTA protection. Please send me full information 
about MSTA’s low-cost protection plan. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 














Missoula, Mont ALL WESTERN STATES 

“issoula, ‘ont. Opportunities Unlimited. 
Member N.A.T.A. Western Certification Booklet with 

45 Years' Placement Service FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. Register Now! 


Hl UJ } TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 








Se TEACHERS COME WEST 
ROCKY! T7- TEACHERS Excellent positions and salaries. We 

AGENCY cover the entire West and Alaska. Free 
410 Guaranty Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. Registration. Unexcelled Service. 











Professional Personal Service 


| D Teacher Placement Service 
Colorado Education Association 
160 


5 Penn. Dept. 3 Denver 3, Colo. 
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When you 
cook better... live better... Electrically! 


More time for your family-—inore time 
for the things you want to do—that’s 
what electric cooking, with a modern 


automatic electric range, offers you! 


Your new electric range takes the cook 
out of couking [1 practically thinks 
for itself, with automatic time and 
temperature controls that couk complete 
meals without supervisiun—brings you 
faster, easier cooking, that means a 


happier, carefree you! 





See the new electric ranges at your 
dealer's right away and 


LIVE BETTER... E/ectrica/ly 
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KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 











RESUME OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS STUDY 

The average salary of superin- 
tendents starting in a new position 
in the early 1940’s when they re- 
ceived their degrees was $4,311, while 
the same position in 1959 paid $7,814. 

Only 26, or half of the superin- 
tendents included in the study, were 
allowed expenses to attend educa- 
tional meetings. All but one superin- 
tendent received travel expenses for 
working within the district. 

The above information and many 
other salient facts were found by 
E. M. McKee, Superintendent of Re- 
organized School District R-3, Wash- 
ington County, Potosi, in his recent 
“General Study, Financial Conditions, 
Relating to Salaries, 1959-60.” 

Fifty-two schools from all areas 
of the state were included in the 
study which was undertaken to de- 
termine if there is correlation be- 
tween the size of the school, the 
classification, assessed valuation, 
and number of faculty members to 
the salaries paid. 

“All kinds of studies and surveys 
have been made on salaries for teach- 
ers,” McKee states. “From _ these 
have come many types of schedules. 
Up to the past decade the superin- 
tendent’s position seemed to be little 
more than an extra assignment 
teacher. He planned the schedules, 
gave the faculty their assignments 
and in a lot of schools taught classes 
because, being the highest paid teach- 
er in the system, most boards 
thought he had to teach at least 50 
per cent of the time for the district 
to get its money’s worth. 

“The position now demands a full 
12-month participation of the super- 
intendent. With the advent of the 
foundation program and _ re-organi- 
zation, the business of the schools 
has changed to such a degree that 
the superintendent’s job is changing 
more and more. The present high 
school principal’s position is coming 
into its Own as a supervisor, leaving 
the superintendent to move into the 
business field in connection with the 
operation of the school.” 

The schools in the study had a 
total of 1,589 teachers 10 years ago 
and now there are 2,875. At that time 
only 34 superintendents had their 
Master’s Degree and today all have 
their Master’s and five have their 
advanced-degree. In 1930, only 15 had 
their Master’s. 

The 52 schools were divided into 
three groups: A, AA and AAA. 

The average superintendent’s sal- 
ary in Class AAA (29 schools) was 
$8,220; Class AA, $8,195; and Class 
A, $7,762. 

“A district having a large enroll- 
ment and a low assessed valuation 
is forced to hold expenditures at a 
minimum and _ salaried personnel 
takes its equal cut along with the 
services,’”’ McKee notes. “There seems 
to be a connection between the dis- 
tricts having small enrollments and 
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small valuations. All 3-A_ schools 
have a larger enrollment which comes 
from their center being a larger 
town, however, the higher average 
high school salaries are paid in sys- 
tems having less than 1,000 stu- 
dents.” 

Missouri schools are and do oper- 
ate on an individual basis, McKee 
concludes. He says what controls and 
influences one does not always ap- 
ply to all others. 

Other conclusions he lists are: 
Equalization of state aid does not 
affect equalization of schools from 
the standpoint of faculty and their 
salaries; local control contributes to 
local effort; and supply and demand 
influence salaries. 

“The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation is a strong organization to 
which almost all teachers belong,” 
the author states. “Its work with 
the General Assembly has promoted 
all good legislation the past 10 years. 
The many services and data furnish- 
ed to the schools have given the 
school much information from which 
to establish facts for the boards of 
education to judge from. 

“From all this the districts are 
still individual units and the prob- 
lems of salaries will be of many 
varieties.” 


GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 
EDUCATION CONTINUES 
TO IMPROVE AT M.U. 

Eight doctor’s degrees, one special- 
ist certificate and 18 master’s degrees 
in guidance and counseling were 
issued by the University of Missouri 
College of Education in 1959, as com- 
pared to 17 master’s degrees, two 
doctor’s degrees and no_ specialist 
certificates in 1949. 

In 1946, the figures were consider- 
ably different, with only four mas- 
ter’s degrees being issued and no 
doctor’s degrees or specialist certifi- 
cates. 

No doctor's degrees were issued 
in the division until 1949, when two 
were conferred. No specialist certifi- 
cates were given until 1958, when 
one was issued. 

Master’s degrees conferred total 
237—-142 to men and 95 to women 
and 39 men and four women have 
received doctor’s degrees in guidance 
and counseling. 

Twenty-seven of those receiving 
their doctor’s degrees are at colleges 
and universities: four work with in- 
dustry; four with public schools; 
three are counseling psychologists in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals; 
three are doing rehabilitation work in 
centers, hospitals and with physi- 
cians; one is in the State Department 
of Education; and one works with 
the University Hospital School of 
Nursing. 

Distribution by states of the doc- 
tor’s degrees recipients is as follows: 
Missouri, 11; Illinois, Michigan, and 
New York, 4 each; Kansas, 3; Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, and Washington, 2 
each; and 1 each in California, Iowa, 
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Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, west Missouri District Teachers As 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- sociation, $100.00; Chariton County 
sylvania, Texas and Wisconsin CTA, $293.30; State Department of 

Education CTA, $56.60; Platte Coun 


DONATIONS TO BUNKER HILL ty R-5 CTA, $25.00; Belton CTA 


Contributions to Bunker Hill since $10.00: Kansas City District Teachers 
the February issue of School and Association, $452.00; Joplin CTA 
Community are gratefully acknowl- $50.00 


edged as follows: Charleston Class- 


room Teachers Association, $25.00; Suggest to your Community Teach 


St. Francois County CTA, $50.00; ers Association that it send a dona 
St. Francois County individual gifts, tion for Bunker Hill to the Missouri 
$16.50; East Prairie CTA, $34.20; State Teachers Association, Colum 
Saline County CTA, $25.00; North- bia, Missouri 





new HORIZOn, 
a suggestion 


SP basket fan 


Here are simple, easy-to-follow 
Ral = diagrams and directions for mak- 
s/ iN ing this May basket. With only 
y, ‘\ / construction paper, scissors, and 
glue, your children are sure to be 
. enthralled with this little handi- 
/ craft project. It fits in as some- 
8 thing delightfully purposeful for 
[aAnote _|F seatwork for class as a whole or 
1 for part of the class while the rest 
of the room is reciting. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
DIAGRAM 1—Cut construction paper 
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ra 5x9”. Measure XA, CX 1!5" and xD, 
XE 234"; draw lines DA, CE; cut 
~ along lines. Now mark B 4!%” from 
Fs either side; draw lines BA, BC; fold 
si along lines. Glue flaps. This is basket. 
2 See F: Cut paper 1 x 9” for handle. 





DIAGRAM 2 —Fold tip desired depth. 
DIAGRAM 3 —Open basket. Glue tip. 
Glue ends of handle to inside basket. 
Nore: Use extra sturdy glue. 
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Fun to make. 
Fun to give. 


When home catching up 
loose ends, see how the satisfying 
. chewing and delicious lively flavor of 
~ Wrigley's | SPEARMINT Gum help you forget the day's 
worry and pressure. The natural chewing 
helps you relax (and, aids digestion). 
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Career Opportunity for Mathematics Teacher! 


Are you an experienced mathematics teacher or a mathema- 
tician with a knowledge of recent developments in high school 
mathematics? Here is your chance to become a textbook editor and 
help prepare new, vitally needed mathematics textbooks for the ex- 
panding high school market. 


Work for a nationally known elementary and high school pub- 
lisher, in a pleasant new office in a midwest suburban community, 
with congenial co-workers; many fringe benefits. You can earn 
$7,000 to $8,500 per year to start, depending on your background; 
your future is what you make it. No previous editorial experience 
is necessary (we will train you), but you should have a good com- 
mand of written English. Write Box 448, Columbia, Missouri. 











of acceptance by the 
schools of America 


This, our 75th year, we have available the newest 


editions in both cursive and manuscript writing. 


Write for information and 


Please contact us 
if your pupils 
are having any 
handwriting 
difficulties. We 
work with one 
subject only — 
handwriting. 











free catalog. 






A. N. PALMER CO. 
902 $. Wabash Ave., Chicago, il. 
55 Fifth Ave., | New York 3 N. Y ' 





UNIVERSITY CITY 
STUDENTS BUILDING 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

By permitting students to learn by 
doing, the Physics Department at 
University City Senior High School 
is obtaining costly equipment at 
greatly reduced prices. 

The Radio-Electronics Club, spon- 
sored by the department, has been 
assembling the components of many 
laboratory instruments from inexpen- 
sive kits in after school hours. The 
equipment is thus obtained at one- 
half to one-third of the usual cost. 

The projects have put the Physics 
Department well on the way to a 
fully-equipped laboratory at relative- 
ly small cost and many students are 
learning things not usually available 
to high school students. 


SUPERINTENDENT GRAFF 
LAUDS MSTA INSURANCE 

Superintendent Willard J. Graff 
of the Springfield schools recently 
wrote the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, division of Accident, 
Sickness, Hospital-Surgical Group 
Insurance expressing his appreciation 
for satisfactory handling in the re- 
cent illness of his daughter. 

Major medical expenses were $1,- 
567.12; income benefits, $578.57; and 
hospital-surgical expenses, $716.93 
for a total of $2,862.62. 

Mr. Graff indicated that although 
he has always been a booster of the 
MSTA insurance program, as a re- 
sult of his personal experience he 
will try to help even more in keep- 
ing the importance of this protection 
before the teacher group. 

Mr. Graff's daughter, Marlyn Graff 
Rhoades, was a third grade teacher 
at Lee School in Columbia, until her 
death January 7 in Springfield. 


EDUCATORS RECOGNIZED 
BY UNIVERSITY 

Citations of Merit for “Distinguish- 
ed Service to Education” were pre- 
sented by the University of Missouri 
College of Education to four out- 
standing educators, all alumni of the 
University, at the annual Education 
Day dinner, March 8. 

Those to receive the citations were 
Dr. Willard E. Goslin, professor of 
education at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., who 
is chief adviser to the Korean Min- 
istry of Education; Dorothy Prince, 
instructional supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools at Odessa, Tex.; Marga- 
ret C. Schowengerdt, chairman of 
the English department at Webster 
Groves (Mo.) High School; and Dr. 
H. Pat Wardlaw, assistant commis- 
sioner of the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In addition to the presentation of 
the four citations, students in the 
College of Education who had won 
scholarships or awards or had done 
outstanding scholastic work were 
given recognition at the dinner. Dr. 
Goslin was the speaker at the dinner. 
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Unper Fire different qualities of strength and dependability stand out 


Back of the policies of the Missouri State Teachers Association group plan 
for life insurance one finds a strong, stable company that has met its every obliga- 
tion for over a quarter of a century with benefits to teachers amounting to over a 
million dollars . . . the North American Life Insurance Company of Chicago 


Not only is MSTA Insurance reliable but it is also imminently practical. It 
provides an opportunity for you to arrange your life insurance program on a low 


cost basis when the need for protection is most urgent 


It also provides for conversion without evidence of insurability to a special 
level premium plan of life insurance available only to the members of the Missouri 


State Teachers Association. 
And best of all, annual premiums are as low as $5.37 per thousand dollars 


For further information fill out the form below and send it to the Missouri 


State Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo 





Missouri State Teachers Association 
IL THIS COUPON NOW Columbia, Missouri 


Insurance Plan for members 





NAME 
a. 
ad ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 





Please send me additional information about MSTA’s Group Life 














He has a lot 

on his mind 
as does many a 
young men growing 
up in the space age. 
Satellites, 
nuclear energy, 


meteorology 





£7 j occupy his 
4.4 PA 7 thoughts. 
C a f-~? Through 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
1959 Copyright 


Herman and Nina Schneider 


Children 
that science 
rewarding, 
their lives. 


in grades 1-6 learn 
is fun, that it is 
that it belongs in 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
Representatives: 
Hubert Gramstad, 
M. L. Ward, Marlyn E. Gorden 








Hickman Mills CTA 
Has Accomplished Much 
Since 1957 


The Hickman Mills Community 
Teachers Association was organized 
in 1957 to develop closer cooperation 
among the teachers and to improve 
the educational and professional 
standards of the teaching profession 
and since then the organization has 
been very active. 


Accomplishments include 

(1) As a result of the Welfare 
Committee’s efforts and the coopera- 
tion of the board, teachers were 
placed on a salary schedule during 
the middle of the term. Many teach- 
ers benefited from this, some re- 
ceiving as much as a $600 raise; 

(2) All schools are 100 per cent 
MSTA and CTA and most schools 
are 100 per cent NEA. This was a 
large increase in memberships for 
professional organizations; 





Members of the MSTA Insurance Committee of the Hickman Mills CTA are 


shown above. 
Yoder, 


row—Dulcie Bray, chairman; 


They are: Back row, left to right—Wilma Pennington, James 
Blanche Allen, Kathryne Poe, Maude Wiley, Annette Belt, 
Yager, Alma Thornbrugh and Oleta Maurer, president of the CTA. 
Lefa Wood, 


Virginia 
Front 


Edna Fenwick, Bess La Matry, 


Virginia Chambers, Lu Retta Woods and Lois McClanahan. 





Offers you a 
WIDE CHOICE 
of 


SUMMER 
PROGRAMS 





Let a summer on Peabody's air-conditioned 
campus stretch your mind and stir your imagi- 
nation while you enjoy the beautiful and relax- 
ing experience of summer study at the very 


(reorge Peabody College for Teachers 


m FULL SUMMER SESSION 
m EARLY SUMMER TERM 


m= LATE SUMMER TERM 
m INTERSESSION 
m WORKSHOPS 


South. 


Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 


‘A southern school with national and international recognition.” 


—August 22-September 2 


doorway of Tennessee's vast recreational and 
sight-seeing area—Tennessee's Great Lakes of 
the South, Great Smokies, and the historical Old 
Write 


—June 13-August 19 
—June 13 - July 16 


—July 18-August 19 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


today for SUMMER BULLETIN. 
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(3) Teachers have been enthusi- 
astic in attending Saturday Class- 
room Workshops. Hickman Mills had 
the largest number of teachers in 
attendance at one Warrensburg 
Teachers Workshop; 


Welfare 
coopera- 
rs were 
e during 
ly teach- 


ome re- (4) A credit union was established y e 
aise; to benefit teachers during the last : minnesota 
per cent school term and accumulated savings . 
schools amount to $6,000 at the present time; 
S Was a (5) This year an MSTA Insurance e 
hips fo Chapter was organized which bene- Session 


fited several teachers who could not 
otherwise have obtained insurance. 


Tom Foraker is the superintendent 


of schools and Joseph Nesbit is the FIRST TERM e SECOND TERM 
assistant superintendent. Mrs. Helen : June 13—July 16 July 18—August 20 
Blair was president of the organiza- Over 1,000 

ee ee ee oe oe GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
Maurer in '57-’58 and ’59-'60. Mem- ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
bers of the executive board this . PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 

year are Doug Lawrence, Margaret * 

Padgett, Rex May, Howard Bishop, . FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 

Arthur Richey, Celia Pryor, Doris LIBRARY LABOR ATORY RESEARCH 
Cerrone, Arch Wrisinger, Cora : e 

Coltrance, Rose Marie Falco, Mar- RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
jorie Langford, Dulcie Bray, C. E. Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Ragner, Clive Cooper, Gladys Stroth- Swimming Golf Tennis Fishing 


er, Elizabeth Benneson, Almira King- . 
2 For Bulletin write 
cade, Vera DeVenny, Melva Moran- Ciciiis ail ities Deintints B08 Diteeeen th 
. — . . “ VO} SU T . ssion, d SJONNSTOI dil 
ski, Edith Anderson, Barbara Wolfe “ : ‘ . . 


Mary Stern, Trusie Zook and John UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 





Thiel, treasurer of the credit union. 





TA are 
James Consolidated School District Num- 
‘irginia ber One at Hickman Mills is the 
Front oldest consolidated district in Mis- 
Matry, souri. It also is one of the fastest 
— 
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Two Terms: June 20-July 27 


WORKSHOPS in science educa- 
tion, audio-visual, television, ele- 
mentary school administration, 
adult education, health educa- 
tion, mathematics, English. 


Hundreds of courses, under- 
graduate and graduate. 


New air conditioned dormitories 
and food center. 


Unlimited recreational oppor- 
tunities in the area: opera, the 
Little Symphony, big league 
baseball, golf, many others. 


1960—Summer School—1960 


Director of Summer School 


Washington University— 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


July 28-Sept. 2 





Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


/tar greater 
’ strength and 
SAFETY! 





Write for catalogue 


30, St. Louis 








Approved — 
PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA; U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK 


PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 








growing with an increase in enroll- 
ment from 917 students in 1952 with 
32 teachers to 6,000 enrolled at pres- 
ent with 211 teachers. The systen 
presently includes a_= senior high 
school, junior high school, five large 
elementary schools and four small 
combination first-grade-kindergarten 
schools 

On May 20, 1957, a tornado cut a 


mile-wide path through the heart of 


Hickman Mills, damaging or com- 
pletely destroying hundreds of 
homes and killing many. The high 
school and junior high school were 
destroyed and half of one elementary 
school was demolished. 

One new school building has been 
built each year since 1954 and every 
bond issue has passed by a large 
majority since that time. 


PRINCIPALS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 

The Elementary School Principals 
Association of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association elected new of- 
ficers at its business meeting in Co- 
lumbia, February 9. The new officers 
are: Paul Antle, Joplin, president; 
Burel Lowry, Columbia, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Esther Burnsides, 
Clinton, 2nd vice-president; Justyn 
Graham, Savannah, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Russell Doyle of Normandy was 
appointed chairman of the “Know 
Your Representative and Senator 
Campaign” committee. 
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4. 


Construct your playgrounds, tennis courts, parking lots, 
and other recreation areas with BAR-CO-ROC because 


The fine texture of the material helps 
prevent injury. 


Clean—will not track in or soil students’ 
clothing. 


Will not bleed in hot weather. 


Lasts longer with less expense. 


BAR-CO-ROC is a natural rock asphalt 
mined and milled to the most exacting 


specifications. 


For further information contact the 


Phone: Iantha, Mo. 11 


BARTON COUNTY ROCK ASPHALT CO., Inc. 


Iantha, Missouri 


Lamar, Mo. OV 2-2416 
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VACATION 
AT COST 


IN THE 


Renowned Ozarks 


of Missouri 


PLAY AT 


Se 


~_ oc. 


: ® 
BUNKER HILL 


RANCH RESORT 
RECREATION 


Tailored to Your Pleasure 








Swimming Boating 


Fishing Hiking 

Dancing 

Horseshoe 
Pitching 


Volleyball 
Badminton 


Shuffleboard 





Croquet 


Good food served 
Family Style 


MSTA operated at cost for 
teachers and their friends 


RESORT OPENS APRIL 29 


For information 
or reservation write 


Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort 


Mountain View, Missouri 
Wells 4-2333 
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NEA ENROLLMENT 
AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


NEA membership in Missouri has 
reached a new all-time high totaling 
more than 19,000 members, according 
to Harold Lickey of Marshall, State 
NEA director. 

The present membership is 1,300 
above the old record mark and 1,400 
above the membership of a year ago 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 
TO OFFER SUMMER 
SPANISH CLASSES 


Special Spanish classes will be 
offered during the summer term 


(June 13-August 5) at Central Mis- 
souri State College in Warrensburg. 

Especially designed for teachers, 
the courses will include projects in 
intensive oral-aural training, sup- 
ported by a class in written Spanish 

All courses are designed to meet 
needs of elementary and secondary 
teachers. A full program of study in 
Spanish may be undertaken. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to Miss Elizabeth 
Callaway at the college 


HAYTI NOMINATES 
BELL ‘MAN OF YEAR’ 


The Beta Sigma Phi in Hayti re- 
cently nominated C. M. Bell, Super- 
intendent of Hayti Schools, as the 
“Man of the Year” for his more than 
40 years of service in education in 
Missouri. 

Bell has served as a school super- 
intendent 33 years, the past 16 years 
as superintendent in Hayti. He has 
a master’s degree in education from 
the University of Missouri and is 
highly respected throughout the state 
in education and educational admin- 
istration. 

He has served as president of Pem- 
iscot High School Association, the 
Southeast Missouri School Adminis- 
trators and the Missouri Association 
of School Administrators. He plans 
to retire this year 


COMMISSION ANNOUNCES 
FINDINGS IN HICKMAN 
MILLS SITUATION 


The Defense Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association has an- 
nounced its findings in a study be- 
gun last May into causes of unrest 
in the Hickman Mills, Mo., school 
system. The report, subtitled “A 
Study of Conflict Between Admin- 
istrative and Policy-Making Agencies 
in a School System,” makes recom- 
mendations for improvements. 

The report recommended that the 
teachers become more active in their 
local teachers’ association and make 
their opinions known and the influ- 
ence of their professional association 
felt on issues affecting the welfare 
of the school children. 

Copies of the 40-page report may 
be obtained free upon request to the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Mo. 








CHOOSE THESE 

SCIENCE TITLES 

UNDER 
» 

Ae NDEA 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 
Series 


Basic texts An exciting informative 
program for grades PP-6 





WHAT IS IT Series 


16 exciting supplementary science 


books for primary and intermediate 


grades Interest and readability are 
the keynotes of this series 

Ask about these titles, too .. . 
HEALTH ACTION Series 

A complete, balanced health pro 


gram for the elementary grades 


We THE PEOPLE— 
Newly Revised! Easy to understand 
civics text. For grades 7-9 


WFIERE RIVERS MEET 


Missouri's history and growth related 
in an exciting and interesting man 
ner. For grades 4-5 


Benefic Press 


Wayne Moynihan 
416% S$. Washington St 


lola, Kansas 








recreation and 





June 6-July 29, 1960 
SUMMER SESSION 


William Jewell College 


Liberty, Missouri 


Undergraduate and professional 
courses in elementary and sec- 
ondary education—-and a _ wide 
range of other courses. 
For teachers seeking academic 
or certification credit; and stu- 
dents wishing to accelerate their 
college program. 
Adequate and comfortable facili- 


ties: reasonable costs; unlimited 


entertainment 


opportunities on campus and in 


nearby Kansas City. 


For bulletin and 
detailed information write 


Director of the Summer Session 
Box S, William Jewell College 
Liberty, Missouri 














(Y 450 Chair Desk 


Comfort 
Engineered 


SCHOOL SEATING 


Designed, Engineered, 
Manufactured and Priced 
to the buyers needs! 


Distributed by 


THE EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MO. 





SAVE SAFELY 


CURRENT 
DIVIDEND 4'/2° 


PLUS FREE INSURANCE 


At no additional cost your sav- 
ings are matched with insurance 


INVEST ANY AMOUNT UP 
TO $2000. IT WILL EARN 
YOU A DIVIDEND OF 415% 
AND UPON YOUR DEATH 
YOUR BENEFICIARY WILL 
RECEIVE THE AMOUNT 
INVESTED PLUS AN IN- 
SURANCE CHECK FOR AN 
EQUAL AMOUNT. 

The above benefits are available 
to teachers of the Southeast 
Missouri State College District. 
Start your’ investment this 
month. Send your check——small 
or large to: 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI 
TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


Dept. SC 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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* 
events 


APRIL 
1 Teaching Career Month, April 1- 


30, 1960. 


1 St. Louis Suburban Teachers As- 


sociation Spring Conference, Kiel 
Auditorium, St. Louis, April 1, 
1960. 


3 National Library Week, April 


3-9, 1960. 

4 Northeast Missouri Schoolmas- 
ter’s Club Dinner Meeting, Gorin, 
7 p.m., April 4, 1960. 


6 Association Health, Physical Ed- 


ucation and Recreation, Central 
District Convention, Fargo, 
North Dakota, April 6-9, 1960. 


8 Industrial Education Annual Con- 


ference, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, April 8-9, 1960. 


9 Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers, MSTA, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, April 9, 1960. 

) Missouri Association of Teachers 
of English Conference, Hickman 
High School, Columbia, Missouri, 
April 9, 1960. 


9 Tenth Annual Elementary Edu- 


cation Conference, William Jewell 
College, Liberty, April 9, 1960. 


17 Association for Childhood Educa- 


m1 


tion International Study Confer- 
ence, Cleveland, Ohio, April 17- 
21, 1960. 

) Council for Exceptional Children, 
annual convention, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Apr. 19-23, 1960. 

) National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, annual meeting, 
3uffalo, N. Y., April 20-23, 1960. 


22 National Beta Club Annual State 


Convention, Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, April 22-23, 1960. 


3 Missouri Council on Family Re- 


lations Meeting, 
April 23, 1960. 


Kansas City, 


Missouri Council on Family Re- 
lations annual conference, 2700 
Buchanan, North Kansas City, 
April 23, 1960. 


28 Missouri Association of School 


3¢ 


Business Officials Spring Confer- 
ence, Arrowhead Lodge, Lake otf 
the Ozarks, April 28-30, 1960. 

) Special Education State Meeting, 
Springfield, April 30, 1960. 


MAY 


Missouri Association Childhood 
Education State Conference, Jef- 
ferson City, May 7, 1960. 


Special Education State Meeting, 
Fulton, May 7, 1960. 











ATTENTION 
PRINCIPALS! 


Our newly revised elementary and 
high school registers are now avail- 
able for the next school year. The 
books contain space for 10 months 
on a 5-week basis, to be kept in 
your office or by the teacher. 


Standard School Register No. 13, 
for Elementary and Junior High 
School provides records for attend- 
ance, scholarship and free text 
book record, and has space for 54 
pupils for the year. Books with 
larger enrollment on special order. 


The Model No. 16 register for 
High School attendance is avail- 
able with 54, 102, or 198 names per 
book. Larger enrollments can be 
provided on special order. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 
1602-08 Hodiamont Ave. 


St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Member of National School 
Supply and Equipment Assoc. 











SUMMER COLLEGE 
in a 


COOL MOUNTAIN 
VACATIONLAND 


BLACK HILLS 
Teachers College 


Spearfish, South Dakota 
Two Sessions 


June 6 
July 13 


July 8 
August 12 


Three Workshops 
August 13 - 24 
Art Colony 
Conservation College 
Health Education 


Summer College Specials 

Tuition, Fees, Board, Rooms— 
$145.00 

2. Courses planned to meet certification re- 

quirements and renewal requirements in all 

states. Workshops offer 3 quarter hours credit. 


1. Costs 
Cost each term 


3. Practical courses for elementary and high 
school teachers 

INDIVIDUAL RECREATION to meet your 
needs Instruction and vacation combined in 
the wonderland of the west 
A four-year college accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 


Write President Jonas for 
Souvenir Catalog 
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SEND 
YOUR ORDERS TO 


HICKS-ASHBY CO. 


3006 Holmes St. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Most Schools Do 


Educational-Instructional 


and 
Visual Aids 


Prompt Service - Fair Prices 
Catalog Available 


Write For Your Copy 


“Complete School Service” 








July 8 
ust 12 


>oms— 
145.00 


on re- 
credit. 
i high 

your 


ied in 


y the 
lleges 


——— 





ENROLL NOW 
for the 


1960 


MISSOURIANA 
TOUR 


June 19 - July 1 Inclusive 


Two — three — four hours or 
full summer's credit can be earned 
on campus .and while traveling 
through beautiful Missouri in an 
air-conditioned bus—a ‘classroom 
on wheels.’ 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO: 


Dean of Instruction 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


TOUR CO-SPONSORED BY: 


Central Missouri State College 
Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 


AN OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 














APRIL, 1960 


7 Missouri Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion spring meeting, Holiday 
House, Lake of the Ozarks, May 
7-8, 1960 


JUNE 


20 Missouri Association School Ad- 
ministrators Summer Workshop, 
Columbia, June 20-21, 1960 

26 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Los Angeles, 
California, June 26-July 1, 1960 

27 Elementary Education Confer- 
ence, University of Missouri, Co 
lumbia, June 27-July 1, 1960 

28 American Home Economics As- 
sociation meeting, Denver, Colo 
rado, June 28-July 1, 1960 


AUGUST 

8 MSTA — NEA Conference for 
Community Teachers Association 
Leaders, Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 


sort, August 8-12, 1960 
SEPTEMBER 
29 Missouri Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, University of Missouri 
Sept. 29-30, 1960 


OCTOBER 


20 Missouri Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, University of Missouri 
Oct. 20-21, 1960 

NOVEMBER 


2 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, Kansas 
City, Nov. 2-4, 1960 


MISSOURI HIGH SCHOOL 
SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 


About 400 students are expected to 
participate in the seventh annual 
Missouri All State High School Sum- 
mer Music Camp June 19-24 on the 


University of Missouri Campus in 
Columbia. 
Thomas L. Mills, associate pro 


fessor of voice at the University and 
director of the camp, reports that 
applications will be accepted until 
May 15 

The camp is sponsored jointly by 
the Missouri Music Educators’ 
ciation and the University. 


ASsso- 


WORKSHOP FOR SOCIAL 
STUDIES TEACHERS 
SET FOR AUGUST 8-12 

A tentative workshop for 
studies teachers has been scheduled 
for August 8-12 at Southwest Mis- 
souri State Teachers College in 
Springfield. 

Highlighted with talks by special- 
ists from various social studies fields, 


social 


the problem approach of the work 
shop will be “Teaching of Citizen- 
ship.”” The workshop is being co- 


studies de- 
State 
Boat 


social 
Southwest 
Richard 


sponsored by the 
partment of the 
Teachers Association, 
right, chairman. 

For further details 
Donald Nicholson, Southwest 
College, Springfield 


write to Dr 
State 


AUTO INSURANCE 
for TEACHERS 


ww = 


Sponsored by 
your MSTA 


Horace Mann 

Mutual Insurance Company 

offers cheaper rates because 

teachers are good risks 

A Company of the teachers 

by the teachers, 

for the teachers 

Protects you under 

Financial Responsibility Law 
MAIL FOR RATE QUOTATION 
Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. 

c/o Missouri State 


Association 


Missouri 


Teachers 


Columbia, 


Make Year 
Cyl Model 

Savoy, Be Mt n 
Body Type 


> Dr, Hardtop 
Any Male drivers under 21? 


Over 65? Any physical im 


pairments? 


What percent do male drive! 


under 21 use auto? 

Do you or your spouse use car in 
occupation other than to and from 
Married? 
Involved in serious accident in last 


work? 


five years? Has auto in 


surance ever been cancelled or re 





fused you or any of your hous 
hold? 

Name 

School 

Home address 

Current M.S.T.A. member 

———r rt)? tt? ttt?tttTtfTttftfrttfttftgelgfdg}el.l mS 








TIME TO ORDER... 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


Write for FREE CATALOG. 
Over 270 titles- 


There's one to fit 
your text, 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHATTANOOGA 





Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 


Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Teachers Attention 
We have openings for elemen- 
tary consultants—salary, ex- 
penses and other benefits. 
Write: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 310 
West Polk Street, Chicago, Il. 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to-publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. STM-4 


Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N.Y. 1é 














Official State Flag 


Beautiful Missouri flags are 
available for your school. Dis- 
play them in your auditorium, 
in parades and for special oc- 


casions. 
Cotton $14.00 
Taffeta $29.00 
Nylon $40.00 


All are 3’ x 5’ 


Send orders to: 


Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 















School and Community’s advertis- 
ers offer excellent ideas for the 
teacher who watches for them. You 
must write directly to some of the 
firms for their material. If you use 
the convenient coupon below, your 
name will be passed on to the adver- 
tisers whose material is listed. They 
will send the material directly to you. 

147. Folders covering sight-seeing 
tours in more than 140 cities, in 
national parks and vacation areas of 


the 50 United States, Canada and 
Mexico and other regions through 


the Western Hemisphere. Indicate 


what spots you expect to visit. (The 
Gray Line Association) 
82. Sweet Set-Up shows how stu- 


dents or PTA can make money this 


spring for class trips, memorials, 
equipment, etc., with sale of pecan 


candies in boxes “personalized” with 
picture of school group. (Stuckey’s, 
Inc.) 

105. Hawaii, The Aloha State is a 
reprint of an article from World 
Book Encyclopedia. It is a colorful, 
24 page up-to-date booklet on our 
50th state. (Field Enterprises) 

122. Brochure of sample gift tie 
ribbon and gift wrap paper. It sug- 
gests ways to earn money for group 
activities. (O & W Gift Tie, Idpls.) 

125. Poison Ivy Posters for class- 
room display—11" x14” in color il- 
lustrating and describing Poison Ivy, 
Oak and Sumac. Also miniatures for 
distribution to pupils. Indicate quan- 
tity desired. (Ivy-Dry Corporation) 

126. Project Desk Map of the 
United States, complete with Alaska 
and Hawaii. For individual work, to 


yours 
for the 





dK! 


coordinate with class projects on the 


wall map. (Follett Publishing Com- 
pany) 
128. Bulletin Complete details cov- 


ering graduate and undergraduate of- 
ferings more than 1000 courses, spe- 
cial workshops and institutes. (Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis) 


131. Palmer Method Handwriting 
Materials is a new 24-page catalog 
of textbooks and supplies for cursive 
and manuscript handwriting. (The 
A. N. Palmer Company) 

137. Brochure on study and travel 
in Mexico in 1960. Shows itinerary 
of field trips. Courses: Spanish, Art 
and History. College credit. (Taxco 
Summer School) 


148. Information on part-time or 
summer opportunity for good income 
demonstrating safety products t 
new mothers. (Babee-Tenda 
ration } 


7 NnNo- 
Corpo 


149. Brochure describing the work 
opportunities which are available in 
the city of your choice. You can be 
employed as many hours as you wish, 
doing whatever type of work you 
desire. (Employers Overload Com- 
pany) 


19. Samples with brochure and 
cardboard cutout letters 
bulletin boards, exhibits 

(The Redikut Lette 


pleces on 
for use on 
and 
Co.) 


posters 


73. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books fo 
use in the elementary The 
books are Classified as to subject and 
show the reading and interest levels 
of each book. (Benefic Press) 


grades 


| SEND FORTH SE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


number circled. 


147. 82. 105. 122. 125. 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity 
desired where more than one copy 


126. 128. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only 


available. 4c is enclosed for each 


149. 19 


131 137 148. 


Grade 


State Missouri 


Girls 
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TEACHERS 


Cons 


ult us for 


EUROPE 


ORIENT 


SO. AMERICA 


NO. 
AFRICA 


AMERICA 


Anywhere 


Group or 


Travel 


Some Study Tours 
offer 
College Credit 


Anytime 
Independent 


We represent Leading C ompanies 
No extra c 


Write for Free 


ost to you 


Folders & Information 


O'NEAL TRAVEL SERVICE 


286 Arcade Building, 


St. Louis 


1, Mo. 


8th & Olive 
CH 1-4395 











eer 








DR. SHARTON’S 
TRANSATLANTIC UNIVERSITY TOURS 


Evrope — 11 Countries 


$897 all-expense, all-inclusive 


(all meal 


sightseeing, 


Departure June 


Excellent, 


519 Glenwood Drive, 


s, transportation, excursions, 
tips and taxes in Europe) 
18 — Six Weeks 


air-conditioned luxury boats 


Apply to: 


Dr. 


Alfreda Stallman 


Waukesha, Wis. 








For the Better Positions 
contact 


Illiana Teachers Service 


Champaign, 


Illinois 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 








A PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AG 
Advance 
.. Black, 
Savings Bldg., 


Let us He 
F 


1028 Home 


Ip You 
I 


Since 


SNCY 
Professionally 


Manager 


Kansas City 6, M« 
1882 


Member NATA 








— Southwest Teachers’ — 


AGENCY 


1303 Central N.E 


— Albuquerque 


N.M 


Serving Southwest, 
Entire West and Alaska 


Member N.A.T.A. FREE Registration 


Mr. & Mrs. D. E. Jones, Mgrs 





The classroom teachers we 


last year 


Ask us 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. 


placed 


received starting salaries 
ranging up to $9100. 


for our 
Member 


enrollment form 


N.A.T.A 


Jackson, Chicago, Hl. 














CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


I 
\la t 
706 South 


APRIL, 


Member 


u 


1960 


Fourth Street 


N.A.T.A 
Mid t. We 
hn now 


Clinton, lowa 





You too,can chirp if 
you've remembered: 
through 


you help the crippled 


vvvvvyvy 


ADDITIONAL 100% COUNTIES 


County Co. Superintendent 
Pemiscot Wayman L. Foster 
Pike Mrs. Ruth W. Jensen 


MILAN TO SPONSOR 
IN SERVICE TRAINING 

An In Service Training Workshop 
is being sponsored by the Milan class- 
room teachers for the teachers in 
this district and those in the 
according to Superintendent I 
mond J. Mosley. 

The workshop is to be held at 
Friday, April 8 


M. U. TO OFFER 

NEW ECONOMICS COURSE 
Contemporary Econom 
Education Institute, 


area, 
> 


Ray- 


Milan 


Survey of 
ics, an Economic 


will be offered June 13-July 8 at the 
University of Missouri for four hours 
of graduate credit 

The course will cover such topics 


as taxation, the American economy 
and labor problems 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing R. W. Lansford, 
Associate Marketing, 
101 Business Administra- 
tion Building, Missouri 


Columbia 


WHO MAKES YOUR LAWS? 


Professo1 of 
and Public 
University of 


A 46-question quiz about Missouri 
law-makers entitled “Who Makes 
Your Laws?" was given to Sikeston 
faculty members at the Sikeston 


Teachers Association’s 
Workshop held in Decem 


Community 
Legislative 


ber. 

The questionnaire ranges from in- 
quiries about the names of the Mis- 
souri Senators to chairmen of powe1 


State Legisla- 
S. Senate 


ful committees in the 
ture, Congress and U 
Also included on the questionnaire 
are blanks for the person taking it 
to write ordinary ap- 
propriations tor 
and other 
nancial data 


estimates oft! 
operation of 


business statistical and fi- 


1540w JEFFERSON st. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


“Qu the Vabley of the Sun” 
SERVING ARIZONA and the SOUTHWEST 











You New Book? 
To Do in Elementary Art” 


Have Seen The 

“What 

A real bargain at 
ROBERT 8S. SMALL 

Book & Magazine Agency 


$2.00 








Box 138, South Greenfield, Mo 
FILMSTRIPS 
Your N.D.E.A. List 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Gen, S 
Spanish, French (With records) 
Write for Catalog or Demonstrati 


J. W. WELSH FILM SERVICE 
Rt. 9, Box 747, Springfield, Mo. 








FOLLETT NEW 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
facts at elementary 


HARRY SOPER, Box 61, Columbia, Mo 
Follett Publishing Company 


UNIFIED 
teach basi 


school level 














CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aid Bulletin 
Boards Exhibits Posters letter Patterns Sign 
Displays et Available in nine popular size 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 

stters Write for samples brochure and price 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 








TEACHERS! Train—Play— Relax 
In Cool COLORADO MOUNTAINS 
At the 5th Annual Rocky Mounta 


RHYTHM WORKSHOP 
August 15-20, 19¢ 








state 








Special family vacation plan and rates, t 
Write Paul Kermiet, Rt. 3, Golden, C 
Free color posters 11 x 14 for lassroon 


lisplay illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Al miniatures for distribution to pupil 

Supplie d by the makers of IVY-DRY 

Specify number of posters and umber 
liatures needed Teachers Only Writs 


Ivy Corporation ® Montclair, N. J 


FREE 








For Teachers - 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER. Study 
and Travel in MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
College credit. Session July 27 to Aug. 24 
Write for it today 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
807 N. Main — Wichita, Kansas 








SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITY 


Ww nee men or women teoche te how new 
Mother the original Babee-Tenda feed-and 
play Safety Chair and other nationally ad 


vertised Babee-Tendal} Sofety Products. Pleasant 
work with good income. Can . 


fitable summer-time or 





Cor necessory Write for 
to 
R. G. MACPHERSON, Vice President, Soles 
BABEE-TENDA)) CORP., METROPOLIS, ILL 


htt cs PROFITS 
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O & W GIFT TIE 
3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 53-X 
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This, We Hear 


NCOURAGING reports are coming into the 

MSTA headquarters in Columbia recounting 
activity that is now underway to interpret school 
needs in the school districts of this state. 

These interpretative efforts are much broad- 
er than many have been in the past, which were 
directed primarily toward informing the public 
regarding an election for a local bond levy or 
levies for teacher or incidental purposes. 

One of the chief targets of the move that 
is now beginning to gain momentum is to inform 
so thoroughly such a vast percentage of the 
patrons of the school district regarding the need 
for financing the New School Foundation Pro- 
gram that representatives and senators, who 
will serve in the next session of the General As- 
sembly, will sense that they are acting in accord- 
ance with the wishes of their constituents in this 
respect when they begin work in Jefferson City. 

Reports coming to the MSTA indicate a va- 
riety of plans and movements are being made. 
These grass-roots plans are all tailored and de- 
veloped in the light of the needs peculiar to 
each situation. 

In Pemiscot County a country-wide com- 
mittee for the support of public education has 
been formed. 

Both lay and educational leaders are rep- 
resented on the committee. 

Each district in the county is working as a 
unit and the overall efforts are being coordi- 
nated by the county-wide committee. Recent 
information indicates there is a strong move- 
ment to expand the program into congressional 
district organizations. 

In St. Louis County, the Lead Belt and in 
other areas, leaders in school districts have been 
inviting in for luncheon or dinner meetings pres- 
ent members of the Missouri General Assembly 
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that serve the district and also the representa- 
tive in Congress. Opportunities are afforded for 
the legislators to discuss freely the problem of 
financing our schools. This certainly seems to 
be a sensible approach and should lead to 
mutual understandings beneficial to schools and 
legislators. 

Parent Teacher associations are already ac- 
tive in a number of districts contacting legislators 
and candidates that have announced for these 
offices. 

After presenting the needs of public 
schools, the PTA leaders are asking two ques- 
tions of legislators and candidates: 

(1) Will you (legislator and/or candidate) 
vote for an appropriation large enough to pay 
the School Foundation Program in full, and 

(2) If needed, to finance such a program, 
vote for a tax program complete enough to pro- 
vide the necessary funds?”’ 

It is stimulating and heartening to see peo- 
ple beginning to plan and think ahead on this 
vital problem of school finance. 

Those who are doing these things say it 
is not too early to start these movements even 
though the next regular session of the General 
Assembly will not convene until the forepart of 
January, 1961. 

These people, with vision and a goal in 
mind, point out that it takes a considerable 
amount of time to disseminate information to 
the patrons of a school district to such a degree 
and depth that they can use it effectively in 
interpreting school needs to legislators. 

Groups are trying to accomplish before the 
August primary election two things: 

(1) Complete interpretation of the needs of 
schools to all candidates, and 

(2) Determine in the light of these needs 
how the candidate will stand on the issue of 
financing the School Foundation Program and, 
if necessary, getting tax money to do this job. . 

In the interest of our youth, our state and 
our nation, we hope success will be attained. 

Interest in education is at an all time high 
in this state and nation. However, it is a neb- 
ulous sort of thing, and unless we have local 
leadership that can bring cohesion to this in- 
terest and point the drive in the proper channel, 
it will mean naught to our school children and 
profession. 


SCHOOI AND COMMUNITY 
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The 


The 


The 


The 


The 


Summer School Offers Unusual Opportunities 


for Your Educational Advancement 


Special Features Provide: 


WORKSHOPS—CLINICS—CONFERENCES—EXHIBITS 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF YOUR CHOICE 


Northwest Missouri State College 
President J. W. Jones 
Maryville 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
President Walter H. Ryle 
Kirksville 


Southeast Missouri State College 
President Mark F. Scully 


Cape Girardeau 


Central Missouri State College 
President Warren C. Lovinger 


Warrensburg 


Southwest Missouri State College 
President Roy Ellis 
Springfield 


1960 
Summer 
Quarter 


Opens 


June 6 


June 6 


June 2 


June 13 August 8 


(First (Second 
Session) Session) 
June | 


1960 
Fall 
Quarter 


Opens 


September 8 
(Semester 


Basis) 


September 5 


September 6 
(Semester 


Basis) 


September 7 


September 6 











Kansas St. Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


% Porter Library 


American Desk. . . 
design rated straight “A”! 


& 


Q) UADRALINE _ by American Desk 


Style conscious...and built to last! The neat lines 
of square tubing in rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
freedom ...easy maintenance... large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and backs available. Send 
for complete Quadraline catalog. Illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk 
Series 600 Chair Desk, Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair, Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING 


co.. TEMPLE, TEXAS 


oF 
BOWLUS SCHOOL SUPPLY 


C0 








